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ABSTRACT 

This publication presents results of a four part 
study done of Roman Catholic seminary faculty and their recruitment 
and retention as well as historical background and extensive 
commentary. The study developed four surveys for seminary faculty, 
bishops, religious superiors, and seminary administrators, 
respectively. Of the instruments mailed to the selected populations, 
235 faculty, 128 bishops, 121 religious superiors, and 38 
administrators responded, A commentary section in two parts offers, 
first, the reflections of Robert'J. Wister on the past and recent 
past of seminary establishment and administration as well as the 
transitions taking place in the last few decades and suggestions for 
the future and, second, the comments of Katarina Schuth on the 
working conditions at seminaries now and in the future. An executive 
summary of the study results offer profiles of the respondents and 
their responses. Further sections offer more detailed analysis of the 
study of the seminary faculty (profile of respondents, answers to an 
openended section of the survey, and the instrument and raw data), 
the studies of the bishops and religious superiors, and the study of 
seminary administrators' experiences hiring faculty. (JB) 
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Seminaries arxi their faculties are changing rapidly. Some of the more 
important changes are: 

^ We ha\ e approximately one-half the seminaries we had in 1966. 

o Seminaries haw introduced field education andor internship vears to 
bolster the practical training for the priesthood. Formation has improwd 
considerably. These impro\ements have likewise added to facuitv 
responsibilities. 

^ Today's seminarian is less homogeneous in culture, age and talents. This 
often requires extensive adaptations. 

I'ewer students, buildings in need o\ reno\'ation, and an increase in \:\v 
faculty have caused costs to increase. 

^ The decreasing number of priests has shrunk the a\'ailable pool of possible 
faculty members. 

These and other circumstances point to a seminary system verv unlike the 
system that existed two or three decades before, lb respond to these challenges 
tbis study examines the key variables that will influence the recruiting of future 
faculty 

Thanks to a grant from Lilly Endowment, the National Catholic Hducational 
Association, with the assistance of Fr Fugene Hemrick of the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, undertook a study of seminarv facuitv with a 
view to its future. 

On April 28-29. 1990. a committee was convened to de\'ek)p surwy instruments 
for tbe study of recruitment ana retentk)n of seminary faculty Three 
instruments were envisk)ned: one for seminary faculty a second for the bishops 
of the r.S., and a third for religious superiors. A fourth instrument surveying 
the experience of seminarv administrators was subsequently determined to he 
needed. 

In attendance at that first meeting were: Re\'s. Gerald Brown, SS, John Lodge, 
Tbomas Daly Kugene Hemrick, Robert Wister, Sr Katarina Schuth, OSl; and l)r 
Dean Ht)ge, The committee pro\'ided input on what shoukl be included in the 
instruments. They raised questions on how present faculty members feel about 
the academic standards, moral support of the institutk)n and quality of students. 
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How do ihcy feel about being able to recruit faculty in the future, and what 
might he attractive for someone considering this position? What improvements 
need to he made to insure healthy growth among faculty, seminary and 
seminarians? 

A second meeting was held in Washington September 15, 1990 to examine a lirst 
draft of the instrument. Many helpful improvements were added to sharpen 
cluestions and to explore the issues better. Attending the meeting were: Flden 
CAirtiss, Bishop of I lelena. Revs, (herald Brown. SS. Thomas Daly, John Lodge, ^ 
Robert Wister. James Coriden. Sr. Agnes Cunningham. Sr Katarina Schuth. OSH 
and Dr. Dean Hoge After the second draft was designed, it was pre-tested 
among faculty and bi.-^hops. and then revised before mailing. 

In the Winter of 1991 a list of seminary facilty was developed by writing each 
seminar\- for the names of their fucultv Once compiled, tiie list was compared 
with a list compiled by Sr. Katarina Schuth. OSH The list was corrected as was 
neecssarv aiul consisted t)f 490 faculty memlx'rs. Sr. Katarina also assisted in 
the development of the instrument used to survey the recruiting experiences ot 
seminary administrators. 

In the Spring of 1991 the ^90 questionnaires were mailed to th.e faculty and 23S 
were returned making a -I'^'o return. 

One hundred eighty-tive questit)nnaires were sent to the bishops and 128 were 
returned making a return. 

Two hundred sixty-seven were sent to religit)us superiors and 121 returned 
making a 'n% return. 

\n the Winter of 1991 the administrators of S6 theok)gates were surveyed and 38 
or 68% responded. 

We are pleased to present the results of these four surveys and commentary on 
the hndings. 

Re\'. Hugene Hemrick 
Office of Research 

rscc nxx;h 
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Commentary 

Recruitment and Retention of 
Seminary Faculty 



Tht> study gives liS a new 
unclerstmiding of one of 
the major derelopments 
which hcwe taken place in 
Catholic semimries from 
the particular perspectii vs 
of faculty, cuiministration, 
bishops and religious 
superiors. 



In recent years seminary administration have reported uicreasing difficulty in 
recruiting and retaining faculty Se..iinary rectors noted that it was especially 
difficult to find cjualiHed priest faculty This study approaches the question of 
recruitment and retention of seminary faculty from three perspectives. First, it 
provides a profile of the current seminary faculty together with the faculty 
members' evaluation of the environmental factors which assist them or hamper 
ihem in their task. It also asks them to reflect on their commitment to seminary 
formation and on the future challenges to recruiting faculty and maintaining the 
(|uality of seminary training. Second, it asks the bishops and religious superiors 
how they view their role in contributing (o .he staffing of seminaries. They too 
are asked to reflect on the future of seminaries, in particular with reference to 
maintaining a signilicant presence of priests in seminary formatk)n. 'fhe third 
and final piece of the study contains the refiectk)ns of seminary administrators 
on their recent experience in hiring faculty. 

This study gives us a new understanding of one of the major developments 
which have taken place in Catholic seminaries from the particular perspectives 
of faculty, administration, bishops and religious superi(M"s. It show.s that very 
significant changes have taken place, in order to put this study in perspective. I 
would like to refiect on the past, the present and the future of the faculties of 
our Clatholic seminaries. 



The Not So Distant Past 



While the founckition of 
these seinimiries was in 
many ways haphazard, in 
fact entrepreneurial i}i 
some cases, the nuijorit}' 
benefitted from a s]Stem in 
place within the church. 



Joseph White in his Ifisfory of Diocesan Scfninarics in (he ( nited States 
demonstrates the great variety of dk)cesan seminary foundations. They were 
founded through the initiative of an individual bishop such as Bayley in 
Newark, by Sulpicians or Vincentians dedicated to seminary education, by 
monasteries as their particular apostolate such as Si. Meinrad, by groups of 
priests as in Emmitsburgh. or even by an individual priest like Father Jessing of 
the josephinum. Not researched by White, a very significant number of 
seminaries were founded by religious institutes exclusively for the training of 
their own members. The Jesuit seminary in Weston and the Dominican IU)use 
of Studies in NX'ashington would just begin a k)ng list. 
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All wvi'c founded in response to pcTcvivcd pastoral needs to educate 
seminarians of a diocese, a region, an ethnic group oi" a religious insiiiute. 
Naturally, the seminaries were established where the Catholic population was 
greatest. Thus the majority of the seminaries are still in the northeast and the 
midwest. The growth of the Catholic population in other areas of the Tnited 
states took place while seminary enrollment was declining and so these areas 
do not have local seminaries in proportion to their Catholic populations. 

While the foundation of these seminaries was in many ways haphazard, in fact 
entrepreneurial in some cases, the majority benelitted from a system in place 
within the church. They followed a course of study and a basic philosophy of 
education and formation which evolved from the Council of Trent for the 
diocesans and from the particular religious institutes for their own members. 
Diocesan seminarians and no one else went to seminaries established for them, 
Jesuits and no one else went to Jesuit seminaries, Franciscans went to their 
seminaries and so on. 

In a recent presentation to the Midwest Association of Theological Schools, 
Msgr. William Baumgaertner stated that "the relation of the seminary to the 
church has changed dramatically" {Senihiar\\\'eivs, 'The Theological School 
and the Local Church," Dec 1991, v3(), n2, M-H ). Baumgaertner noted that the 
seminary in previous years could depend on the ordinary, bishop or religious, 
for faculty, students and finances. The changes which have taken place are such 
that the former system, similar in most institutions despite their appaivnt 
diversity, no k)nger serves, in particular, these changes have affected faculty, 
their recruitment and retention. They have not been deliberately planned hut 
are rather the result of an evt)lutit)n caused by theological and social 
devek)pments in our church and our nation. 

Thirty years ago, when the need arose, a bishop ivsponsihle for a seminary 
could choose a priest for graduate studies and assign him to the seminary 
Available to him were a number of newly or I'ecently ordained men who had 
already completed licentiate degrees at Innsbruck. Louvain. VCashington or 
Rome as well as talented priests from local seminaries. Normally those selected 
would then obtain their doctorates from ecclesiastical faculties or universities. 
Sometimes they would work in a held of their own choosing. Sometimes they 
would not. These studies could be undertaken and completed at relatively 
modest cost. Some dioceses educated more priests than they required for 
imniediate needs, in the archdk)cese of Philadelphia there were often a 
number of priests with doctoral degrees teaching in the archdiocesan high 
schools. They were the "reserves on the bench" who could eventually be called 
upcMi to staff the seminary Religious communities dedicated to educatu)n 
attracted candidates who entered because of an attraction to studies. Their 
ordinaries had an even larger pool from which to select their seminary 
professors. A number of orders had their own system of higher education in 
which their priests could matriculate without causing a severe economic 
burden. 



The diocesan priest assij^ned (o a seminary would normally expeet (o spend 
many of his years living and teaehing in ihe seminary lo which he was assigned. 
Quite a few would spend all their lives. Uveniually, some would "take a jxirish" 
when llieir name came up on the seniority list. Similarly religious assigned lo a 
seminary or house of studies would normally de\-ole the greater part of their 
lives to this calling, living in and a part of the community in which they taught. 

Theology and seminaries were practically coexlensiw in the Roman (Catholic 
tradition in our country Theology was a clerical preserve r^nd was limited to 
seminaries and certain ecclesiastical universities, hi this period, priests 
attracted lo theological studies had only one place in which to pursue an 
academic career in theology 

Other important seminary posts were tilled with comjxirative ease. In choosing 
a spiritual director, academic credentials would take second place to linding a 
man of spiritual insight and profound wisdom. Quite often, a pastor or local 
superior of high repute would he selected. The a|")|')ointment of a rector usually 
required a man of high standing and administrative ability but not necessarily 
an acat' 'mic or a man with seminary experience. The office of academic dean 
was normally a jxirt-time pt)sition which dealt mostly with scheduling. Other 
programs as well could be run on a parr-time ba.sis and few required 
collaboratk)!! with others outside of the seminary. 

The Transition 



Bishops and religious ordinaries were under pressure to (ill other assignments 
in parishes and community apostolates. A number of priests teaching in 
seminaries resigned from the ministry It became more difficult lo tind suitable 
candidates for higher studies from this shrinking pool. Of these, many were mn 
willing to accept assignments to teach in seminaries. Simultaneously theology 
as an academic discipline quickly spread from the seminary and entered the 
mainstream of uniwrsity studies, Catholic and non-Catholic. There were more 
and different options for priests who felt an attraction and a call to theological 
studies. I'or a variety of reasons, some j^riesis in seminaries found the 
university more attractive and left seminary teaching for posts in colleges and 
universities. 

Most signihcantly the number of seminarians declined precipitously 
Res|')onding to these changes, many religious communities joined forces to pool 
resources and to form theological unions and consortia. This pooling of 
resources, combined with the closing of some diocesan seminaries, ahowed 
seminaries a "breathing space** to till posts with trained, proven, experienced 
and excellent priests. Alas, the passage of time has seen many of these fine 
teachers pass into retirement. We will not find a similar "bonanza" of teachers 
again. 



Diihu^ the last three 
decades the pool of priests, 
diocesan aiid religious, 
became smaller 
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Spiritual clircdioii gradually became more complex and directors weiv 
expected to have advanced training in spirituality and other disciplines. 
Personal development and formuiion programs also required staff trained in 
psychology and related fields. The facuhy soon recjuired not only prole.s.sors 
trained in the traditional academic disciplines hut also others trained in 
spirituality psychology social .sciences and communications. 

Seminary administration has also been transformed. Rectors began to assume 
the additional responsibilities of development, fundraising and public relations, 
to name a few. Academic deans jnoved from simply scheduling classes to 
overseeing the pi'ofe.ssional quality of the program and the faculty encouraging 
faculty development and dealing with outside accrediting and governmenlal 
agencies. Deans of men became directors of formation overseeing complex 
programs far removed from the simple enforcing of a rule. 

Professionalization, specialization and bureaucratization have, like it or not, 
become pan and parcel t)f the seminary world as they haw long been a part of 
the world in which we liw. The maintenance of quality in Catholic seminaries 
ret|uires a highly ti'ained staff not t)nly of profes.soi-s but also of administrators, 
spiritual directors and program direclt)rs. 



The Present 



While M) years ci^o ah) lost 
all seminwyjaciilt]' were 
priests, today o)ie out of 
four is a religious womwi, 
lay woman, lay man or 
brother (Faculty Profile, 
Figure 7, Question J). 



This is a significant change from the not so distant past when a lay per.soii or a 
religious woman was truly a rara aiis on a seminary faculty. In l^^(r when 
Sister Agnes Cunningham joined the faculty of Mundelein Seminai'y she 
became the first woman to be a full lime professor in a Catholic seminary 
While the lack of (jualilied pi iesis may have j^rompied or initiated the hiring of 
lay faculty in .some ca.ses, the call of \aiican II for more lay involvement in all 
areas of church life was a majoi" force in this de\'ek)pment. 'loday this group is 
an important and integral part of .seminary life. Their presence .stimulates 
cjuestions which must be addressed. The proportion <>f prie.sls on a faculty the 
intersection of academic and formational roles, financial and profe.ssiiMial 
support for faculty are hut a few. These cjuesiions are not restricted to lay 
faculty and are equally significant for religious women and for priests, diocesan 
and religious. 

The ct)mpt)siti()n of seminary faculties continues to change. Diocesan 
institutions which once drew their professors from the presbyierate of one 
diocese now include priests from other dioceses, religious men and women 
and laity The theok)gical unk)ns continue to devek)p more diverse faculties, 
including members of non-participating communities, dioce.san priests, 
religious women and laity If the number of ciualified priests does not increase, 
we can expect this trend toward more mixed faculties to continue. 
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An ()\craivhii)g issue is the |')r()|)cr proportion ol priests on a seminary iaeuliy. 
The niajoriiy of bishops, reh,uious superiors and I'aeuhy heheve iliat a signilieani 
presence ol priests is neeessar\ ( !'aeuli\- Proliic, Hi.slio|-)s and Kehgious 
Superiors Surwy. Open-ended Responses ). Common sense also indic^ites this. 
However, it is diflieuh to imagine iliat ii w ill i)e possil^le to maintain the eurreni 
proportion. The proper proportion of ordained and hiy faculty will eoniinue to 
he an issue. It appears that there will he fewer ([ualilied priests to hll faculty 
roles and therefore the proj^ortion of lay faculty will increase. This need lor a 
suflicient proportion of priest faculty, important as it is, should not Iv. -'Ilowed 
U) hect)me an occasion to lower esteem for the contribution of all faculty but 
rather an opporttmity to rellect on the unity of purpo;;e of the entire faculty I'or 
the health of the institution the lay faculty will require moral support and 
aflirmation as well as fmancial support. 

The theology of ministry thec|uesiion of lay roles, (he issue of collaboration 
also affect faculty diversity Some may view divei*sity with alarm as damaging to 
a proper untlerstanding of priesthood and priestly training and consider lay 
faculty as |^ro\ isional until they can he replaced by priests. Others view 
tlivtM'sity as a pi'(^per exj^ression of a collaborative approach to ministry in 
ministerial training. 

'Ibday's faculty ordained and lay is professit)iially well-c|ualilied, almost three 
out of li\e po.sses.sing doctoral degrees ( l-aculty Prolile. 'liible 2, Question i ). 
The signilicant proportion ( LS'n ) with degrees in the social seiences rellects 
the imi'Joriance gi\en to these lields today as well as the increasing 
professionali/ation of those faculty In specilically formational roles. More and 
more, prolessional c tedentials will require professional salaries. W hen a 
[H'rson is hired "degree in hand" that person expects compensation which will 
reimburse him her or the diocese or order lor educational expen.ses. II 
relocation is ret|uired. a certain degree ot job security is a reasonable 
expectation. This is obviously necessary for lay faculty who may have a lamily to 
support. No less is it required for religious who bear the burden of supporting 
retired members of their communities and who must reimburse the 
community for their education. Diocesan prie.sts as well need support to 
maintain their status as participants in the j^rofessional realm of the academy 
The hiring process, which has left the area of snnple assignmeni. will force this 
issue e\'en more as appointiiR'nts are more frec|uently negotiated. Although 
most of their predecessors of three decades ago were assigned to tlieic work, 
only one out of live of today's faculty were assigned by sujx'riors or bishops 
(I-aculty Prolile, yuesii^,n 9). Thev either were a.sked to consider the position or 
sought the position. The .system of replacing faculty by assignment lias changed 
radically lor a variety of reasons. The pc.A is smaller, many priests are unwilling 
to accept assignmeni to graduate studies or to seminary work, many bishops 
feel constrained from releasing priests due to the to staff parishes. 
Seminaries now seek faculty memhei's outside of their traditional ba.ses and 
iraditk)nal |K'rsonnel. It is not unusual to see adNertisemenls for seminary 
professors in Amcriai, XCR and 0/;(V//;/^^s^ the job hunting journal of the 
American Academ\- of Religion. 
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Thirty years ago, with few exceptions, the seminary facuhy resided at the 
seminary, Today only of the professors reside at the seminary, \y\i reside 
at houses of formation, 39% hve elsewhere ( Faculty Profile, Question 8). This is 
a significant change. It reflects the structure of the theological unions as well as 
the addition of laity and religious to diocesan seminaries and the separation of 
formation and academic faculties at the theological unior.s and at many other 
seminaries. In most cases, this change has placed more responsihilities on 
those faculty who perform hoth formational and academic tasks. 



The Future 



It Ls encouragiJig to verify 
that Catholic semimiries 
are served by highly 
qualified dedicated 
personnel, the majority of 
whom feel supported, 
satisfied and affirmed by 
their work 



It is heartening to learn that almost three out of four find that seminary work is 
fulfilling (Faculty Prt)file. Table 5, Question 10). Similar numbers feel that they 
receive gt)od or excellent mt)ral support from peers, administrators and 
students (Faculty profile. Table 6). 

Less encouraging is the prt)spect of maintaining this level of support, 
satisfaction and affirmation. While academic resources and faculty morale are 
rated positively mt)re than half believe their institutions rate poorly in 
producing scholarly publications (Faculty Profile, Question 18) and 26% believe 
their opportunities for research are inadequate (baculty Profile, Question 42). 
In a variety of important ai eas, ranging from evaluation of the physical 
condition of the seminary to moral suppt)rt from the seminary administration, 
a significant minority of 25% dt) not feel supported, satisfied and affirmed 
(Faculty Profile, Questions 10, 11, IS, 16. 20, 21 ). While only one-fourth of the 
seminaries t)ffer tenure, almt)st half t)f the faculty believe it should be offered 
(I'aculty Profile. Questions 24, 2S,). Interestingly, while 89 '<> ot the faculty 
reported that their seminaries have a sabbatical policy, only 4.^% of faculty have 
taken advantage of a sabbatical ( Faculty Profile, Questions 32, 3.3). 

The facultv alst) tell us that l4% plan tt) leave seminaries in the near future. 28%> 
in a few years ( Faculty Profile. Question 51 ). AlthtKigh this will result from a 
combination of factors including retirement, it means that by the turn of the 
centurv or shortly thereafter it will be necessary to replace more than 4()*>o of 
the seminary faculty members. The number of recent searches ( l42 over the 
last two years. Experience Survey Table 1 ) confirms this trend. This is a 
daunting prospect. Such issues make personnel and financial planning and 
development crucial issues for seminaries. 

(Graduate education today is very expensive. It is no longer possible to obtain a 
terminal degree at a modest cost. A doctorate takes three to live years or longer 
to complete. In some disciplines and at some institutions it is even k)nger. 
Toda\- annual expenses t)f rot)m, board and tuition range from $15,000 to 
S2(),()()() or more. For religk)us and diocesans assigned t(^ studies, salary 
benefits and retirement contributions can add an additional JI5,0()() to $2(),()()() 
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|XT year. The aiiainmcin of a doctoral degree therefore costs from one luindred 
to several hundred thousand dollars, unless scholarship aid is obtained. 

Recruiting needs and patterns will also reflect the changed composition of the 
student body This study also shos\rd that only one out of 20 faculty are of 
Hispanic, Asian or African heritage ( Faculty prolile. Question 3a). Identification 
with role models and nieiitors is important in all forms of education, and 
seminary education is no exception. The increasing number of seminarians 
from non-European heritages make the recruiting of seminary personnel from 
all of these groups essential. " 

Rev. Howard Bleichner, sSvS, sums up the prospects of the future very well. "The 
pool of priests who have advanced degrees in the sacred sciences is shrinking. 
No reversal of that trend is in sight. Llncomfortable alternatives k)om: either the 
priest faculty is maintained but with k)wer professu)nal credentials, or the 
advanced degree becomes the determining factor, realizing that the presence of 
priests teaching in seminaries will dwindle accordingly." (Semiuary Xeirs, 
'*2{)()1 : A Seminary Oddysey," Dec 1991, v30, n2, 23-26). Each alternative is 
ecjually unattractive. Our study indicates that the seminaries are taking the 
second path, considering professk)nal competence paramount, (Experience 
Survey, Table 2) with an inevitable decline in the number of ordained faculty 

Rectors and deans testify to the difficulty of hnding ciualilied priest professors. 
A significant number expressed frustration in recruitment. Quite often the 
person hired did not possess the qualihcatu)ns they wished, in other instances 
the positk)n wa.^ .-.-ft unfilled or filled by adjuncts (Experience Survey, Table 3). 
Interestingly a surprising number replied that they were not always seeking 
priests for faculty positk)ns ( Experience Survey, Table 3). Some indicated that 
they were specifically seeking women for posiiu)ns so that the faculty would 
have balance and model collaboraik)n. In other instances, they no kmger 
sought priests out of frusiraik)n from the lack of c|ualified applicants or having 
qualihed applicants whose ordinaries would not release them (Experience 
Survey Open-ended responses). 

The res|)onding seminary administrators, rectors and academic deans, have 
sought 103 re|')lacemenis for departing faculty and have initiated searches for 39 
new posiik)ns over a two year peru)d. Since iliere are approximately SOO faculty 
members in the seminaries included in this study this represents a turnover of 
more than ten percent per year and an addition of 20 new positu)ns per year. 
Only 2(S of these searches specifically sought a dk)cesan priest and IS a 
religious priest, in 3-1 instances, although a priest would be preferred. 
()rdinaiu)n status was not considered in the filial drcisk)n and 3^ searches were 
open to all. Sixty-four of the searches resulted in finding a candidate with the 
(lualihcatk)ns desired. Seventeen settled on a person without the desired 
qualificatu)ns. \n 11 instances, adjuncts were hired or other steps taken to fill 
the need ( Experience Survey Table 2 ). 

Our open-ended replies show that some priests turn down graduate studies 
because they are happy in pari.sh work. I'or the same reason some professors 
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leave seminaries to return to parish ministry. In particularly sensitive areas 
such as moral theology, anecdotal information indicated that many priests are 
reluctant to pursue graduate studies lest they become "lightning rods'' in many 
controversies. However, most searches in this area were successful (Experience 
Survey Table 4), although in this Held, like others, the ordination status of the 
applicant was not considered essential. Liturgy and sacramental theology seem 
particularly difficult recruiting areas as well. It seems that few priests have 
pursued .studies in this important Held in recent years. 

Quite a few rectors and deans wrote that often a bishop would refuse to release 
a priest for their faculty However, only four instances of a bishop's refusal are 
cited as frustrating a search (Experience Survey, Table 4). This may reflect the 
practice of a seminary seeking a bishop's permissk)n before asking a priest to 
serve on their faculty or a priest requesting his bishop's permission to apply for 
a particular post. The process can thereby be ended before it begins. 

The responses of seminary ofHcers regarding departing faculty reflect the 
continuing pattern of retirement, seeking parish assignments, leaving the 
priesthood and moving to university posts (Experience Surx'ey, Open-ended 
responses). 

Planning 



In respomc to this surreys 
open-oided questions 
concerning the future of 
seminaries, a re)y kir^e 
number of seminwy 
faculty and bishops called 
for national planning, 
consolidation of 
institutions, the creation of 
pools of priest faculty and 
other strategies 



This demonstrates that a large number t)f those intimately concerned with the 
future of seminaries beliex'e that some form of regk)nal or national planning is 
necessarv to ensure the future of seminaries. Some bishops say they would be 
more inclined to release priest.s if they felt seminary and personnel resources 
were better utilized. 

In the Congregation for Catholic Education encouraged the American 
bishops to consider consolidation of seminaries and seminary resources. A 
number of attempts took j^lace to achieve this. The religiou.^ orders for the most 
part embraced the concept. Decreasing enrollment and skyr )cketing costs 
were major forces which led to the closing of many reiigkius ( rder seminaries 
and the establishment of theok)gical unions and consortia. The *oncept ol 
collaboration, ecumenical cooperation and preparation for nonordained 
ministry also encouraged moves in this direction. 

The cost of maintaining seminaries continues to increase. Some .sen* laries 
receiw financial support from urban dioceses which are facing severe hscal 
problems. The allocation of dwindling financial resources is a .sensitiw but 
crucial problem. 

Diocesan institutions did not mo\e in the .same directum as leligions. There 
was some discussion of consolidation at the First Assembly of Rectors and 
Ordinaries in in Mundeiein but there was no further progress in this 
direction. Anv such discussion raises underst;indable concerns the most basic 
of which is -wtiose place will close and whose place witi stay open." 
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It is not clear what form such planning should take. Some things are clear. The 
maintenance of an existing seminary is a source of pride for a local church. It is 
also a center for theological vitality, for the training of deacons, ecclesial 
ministers, catechists and others. A bishop, f(T a variety of sound reasons, would 
be very hesitant to allow such a resource to disappear from his diocese. He 
would be concerned that the local church would be impoverished from a 
varietN' of aspects by such a loss. It is possible to admit lay students to provide a 
critical mass of students and provide theological education for other miiiistries. 
However, if the number of seminarians declines the question arises whether the 
specificity of priestly training is maintained. 

The need for planning is critical. But first is the need to recognize that the 
situation is much different from that of the past. The relationships have changed 
among dioceses, seminaries, faculties and the church at large, just as the 
relationships among the powers of the world have shifted. It appears from a 
variety of studies that the number of priests will continue to decline in the 
foreseeable future. Bishops will be under increasing pressure not to release 
cjualified men for graduate studies, lest they be ''lost" to the diocese. Also, if a 
man is released, who will pay for the increasing cost of his doctoral studies. If 
seminary staffs are overstretched, will the qualified priests be inclined to go to 
the seminaries? 

Those surveyed appeared to concur that a proportion of the seminary 
professors should be priests. What that proportion is exactly is less clean Where 
those priest professors will come from is equally obscure. How they will be 
recruited and how their education will be funded are additional questions 
which remain unanswered. The seminaries' policy of recruiting through 
various search mechanisms shows that the diocese or religious sponsor can no 
longer provide them. 

A number of bishops suggested that a pool of qualified priest professors be 
identified and supported. Though fewer in numbers than in years past, it is not 
illogical to believe that there are untapped priests interested in graduate study 
and in seminary work. Perhaps a natk)nal plan could include a process to 
identify potential seminary personnel, connect them with an institution which 
needs their skills and arrange a method of funding graduate education on a 
contractual basis requiring a number of years of service to the sponsoring 
institution. Planning could also encourage regkml cooperation among 
institutions such as faculty exchange and perhaps sharing integration of some 
facilities such as libraries as is done by the consortia. Planning should also 
include strategies to encourage long term commitment to the seminaries. The 
expenses involved in educating potential personnel are much more efficiently 
utilized if the person spends more rather than less time engaged in the 
seminary apostolate. The continuity of the faculty and administratk)n also helps 
lo ensure the maintenance of quality in the institutk)n. Such recruiting will be 
in \'ain if, after a few years, faculty fitul the seminai'y an uncongenial place and 
seek other teaching assignments or a return to other lorms of ministry 
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Plaiviii\u should iuvoKv other inter ,*sted constitiieneies. A nuniher ol 
seiniiiarics have estuhhshed relationships of varying degrees of affiliation with 
C'.atholie universities. Several are presenily inwstigaiing such aftiliation. i'hey 
ean provitle savings in library and other expenses and lead to mutually 
henelieial sharing of facilities and faculties. But they change the modus 
operandi of the institution, n'\ake no mistake about it. 

Our study shows of the dioceses have no policy on priests being involved 
in seminar\- work, it is nai\e to believe that potential seminary professors can 
be found onl\- in li'o of our dioceses. Surprisingly onlv 29'o of religious 
responding haw a policy of involvement in seminaries. 1 lowever. much larger 
percentages of religious engage in graduate studies and graduate studies are 
encouraged and supj^orted in most religious communities, and expected in 
some. 

The lack of credeniialed priests has already .significantly changed hiring 
practices and is resulting in an increasingly diver.se faculty This diveisity 
provokes additional questions regarding the quality of faculty. The Holy See 
asks that faculty have at least a licentiate in their area of specialization. Tbis 
a.s.sures a grounding in c;atholic faith and traditions. Father Bleichner, rellecting 
on the increasing number of faculty with non-ecclesiastical degrees asks, "Can 
a .seminarv hire a new Ph.D. and count on a penumbra of belief, perstmal faith 
and CDinmitment tt) the church which teaching in a seminary rec|uires?" 
( op.cit., p l-{ ) The discernment of these values makes faculty recruiting much 
more complicated. The cjuestion i)f the depth and breadth of Catholic 
understanding represented by degrees earned at non-Ciaiholic institutions has 
not been sufficiently studied to give a clear answer. 

The .swsiem in place thirty years ago for recruiting faculty lor .seminaries no 
k)nger functions. The expectations of the seminaries haw changed. Tbe 
relatit)nsliips between the faculty member and tbe seminary have also changed. 
Tbe mutual rights and obligations of seminary and faculty liave also changed, in 
the foreseeable future, it is dil'ticult to imagine that it will be possible to restore 
the former system. 

The seminaries have gradually adjusted to the changing relatitnishi]^ to the 
diocese or religious order regarding the recruiting of faculty. The use of the 
w(^rd " recruiting" itself is indicative of change. The question for the future is 
whether these adjustments will he sufficient to maintain a cjuality faculty, 
especially regarding the number of priest faculty members. 

The decrease in priest faculty has already had an. impact within the seminaries. 
The reduced number of ordained faculty in residence has in many cases, 
increa.sed the workload of the priest faculty in residence. This of course, \aries 
from seminary to seminary. The /VV-"s expres.sed desire that there be a 
.sufficient number of priests on a seminary faculty to serve as "role models will 
be more and more difficult to aebiew. 
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Like most other issues, tliis one cannot be considered in isolation. More 
encompassing questions such as the role of women in the church, the role of 
reUgious in the church, tlie definition of \vliat is specihcallv Cathohc theology, 
the role of the laity in the church and in seminary ii-aining, the spirituality of 
the diocesan priest, the I'oles ol other ecclesial niinistries. and the relationsiiip 
of seminary training and university-hased theology also need to be addressed. 

If current trends continue, there will be fewer priests, div)cesan and religious, 
on seminary faculties in the years to come. This means there will he fewer 
priest role models on the faculties. Some will lament this development, others 
will see di\'erse faculties as more representative of the church. \n any case, 
unless planning can provide more trained priests this will be the case. 

Rev Robert J. Wister 
Executive Director 
Seminary Department 
NCEA 
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Commentary: Is The Seminary 
A Good Place to Work? 



I find many uidicatious of 
satisfaction and support, 
but I also find some 
trotihli? ig i) icoj isiste? icies, 
especially as they concern 
the future. 



RccLMitly I have hccomf acquainted with a growing body of literature 
eoiieeruiug the assessment of faculty and the academic environments in which 
they work.' These studies examine organizational momentum, leadership styles, 
faculty vitality and morale, student quality and satisfaction, and other issues of 
institutional life. Most of these works emphasize the importance of faculty as 
the cenjer of the academic endeavor. The institution will thrive if faculty 
members are "enthusiastic and creati\"e; committed to their students and to 
excellence in teaching: serious about their scholarly activities; active and 
cooperative members of depanmental and institutional committees; helpful, 
supportive, and stimulating in their interactions with colleagues."- How can we 
characterize the circumstances of present seminary faculty? Are they 
enthusiastic, committed, and serious about scholarship? Do they hnd the 
seminary a good place to work? Do they think it will be a good place to work in 
the future? 

The responses of faculty administrators, bishops, and religious superiois 
reported in these several NCIiA surveys suggest to me that the answer to the 
c|uestions of whether the seminary is a good |:)lace to work now and will be in 
the future is both yes and no. In other words. I Hnd many indications of 
satisfaction and support, but I also find some troubling inconsistencies, 
especially as they concern the future. These findings are not necessarilv 
contradictory but rather they represent different dimensions of complex 
situations. 

In this commentary 1 v/ill k)()k at the several sides of each question. How 
should we characterize the present status of seminary faculty? VC'hat is their 
vocational status, age, and ethnicity? To devek)p a profile of current faculty \ 
will compare the faculty sample of this study with data from two other studies: 
Reason for ibe IIopc\^ and a current |:)r(^ject on the future of theological faculty * 
Is the seminary a good place to work now? Here I will examine the data 
concerning the academic environment, policies and practices that relate to 
satisfactu)n, and the level of perceived internal and external support of faculty 
Will the seminary be a good place to work in the future? Here I will review and 
comment on the responses of bishops and religk)us superiors, the interests of 
faculty that attract them or cause them to leave, and the need for planning and 
vision to sustain seminaries in the future. 
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Comparison of Data 



I-ach of ihc three .siiidies to be compared { N'CHA, SelHiih, IhUihv) ineludes 
dilTereni samples of nearly the same populaiion, and, fcnnunaiely, the lindings 
fiom all three are either hii^hly eongriious or the differences can he readily 
explained. The sample used in the NCiHA study includes 2,-^^ responses ( Co ) of 
■490 facLilt\- who were sent cjiiestionnaires. My own study hased on data from 
19SS (hereinafter referred to as 1988 data) included S9H faculty, all those listed 
as full time faculty in the cataloi^s, includini^ rec'.ors presidents and deans. The 
study of future faculty includes 690 Catholic faculty as identilied in A'lS data 
(hereinafter referred to as the fiitiire >tudy). 

W hat is the vocational status of those w ho make up the faculty of Catholic 
seminaries? Of the 23^ who respond'^l to the NCKA study, 39*o were diocesan 
priests, relit;ious priests, Wo relii^ioiis sisters, cS'\, lay men, (Vo lay women, 
and I'n relii^iotrs brothers. Accordingly are ordained cleri»y and 29*o are 
not cler^\- ( more than MVo due to roundini» ). Mv 19<S<S data showed that ^(Vn 
were ordaineel and were not. If the NCHA data are representatiw, these 
tii^ures su^i^est a shift away from ordained faculty at a rate of about To per year. 
.Such a pattern is compatible with data on retirement and hirini» patterns that 
are widely reported. However, I believe the N'CI'iA sample is not representatiw 
in one respect: the proportions of all faculty who are diocesan priests (39*'<. 
compared with 32.5'o in 1988), and relii^ious priests { .'^4*\» compared with 
^^^."''o in 1988). Almo .t certainly the differences are due to the response sample 
(jf the N'CI:AstLid\- rather than to a sii^niticant shift in the composition of the 
priest faculty llowewr, fiu'ther inwstii^ation of the vocational status is 
warranted. The other eatei^ories compare as anticipated, showing a slight 
increase in the i")roportion of sisters anel lay women, and a slight decrease in 
the proportion of lay men. The N'CKA hgures, in sum, show 82'm of theological 
faculty are male and 10% female ( more than I()()*u due to rounding). The futiuv 
stLidv shows virtually identical proportions, with men and liVo women. 
These ligures represent an increase of (Vn in the proportion of women since 
1988, when women religious comprised and lay women ,i"''o of 
seminary faculties. 

The age and ethnicity of faculty is nearly the same in both the N'CHA sample and 
the larger future study. In 1991, the NCI-A median age w:*s reported at 48 and 
the future study median age was 49. The median age in 1988 was just o\er C 
so, as expected, the current faculty is older, but only slightly so. The ethnic 
backgrotmd of faculty is overwhelmingly while Anglo, with both the N'CI-iA study 
and the future study reporting 9S*'o. The remaining are llispanic. African 
American, and Asian. Both studies .show most of these to be of Hispanic origin, 
the same as in 1988, but there is a slight increase in the number with Asian 
background. 
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Sonic S8*o of the N(^l:A respondents reported that they held a doctoral degree, 
compared with ()-{% in my study hi sharp contrast, the futiir'- ludy 
indicates that over 8()'\) of Clathohe facuhy are so quahlied. This discrepancy 
may be due to the fact that the future study focuses on teaching faculty and 
does not include those who are engaged entirely in spiritual formation and 
have no responsibilities for teaching. My own ohserx'ation is that the credentials 
of current faculty are improwd when compared with faculty of about five years 
ago. I estimate that between ~^{)% and "S' o of current faculty ha\ c doctoral 
degrees, representing an increase of as much as \{)% over five years. It is my 
belief that faculty holding doctoral degrees are under represented in the NC!HA 
sample. 

In summary, the proportion of priests and lay men has decreased slightiv and 
the proportion of women religious and lay women has increased slightly The 
vast majority C.V'o ) of those teaching in seminaries continues to be priests. The 
age and ethnic cliaracteristies of faculty have remained constant. The median 
age has increased less than one year and the ethnic composition is still 
dominantly white Anglo, despite concentrated efforts to recruit those of 
Hispanic, African American, and Asian background. The le\el of educatitMi 
seems to be higher according to some statistics and ohser\'atit)ns. but about the 
same according to others. [-Tirther study of the shifts in vocational status and 
academic qualiiications are recommended. 



Is the Seminary a 

Good Place to Work Now? 



Semi} uuy on iro) vno its 
are imtly different from 
one another Some hare a 
posit ire, beneficial 
community spirit, they 
protect the time of faculty 
for the sake of academic 
excellence, and they enroll 
competent, respomihle 
students: others do not. 



We iiu'n now to one of the main questions concerning theological faculty Do 
they Hnd the seminary a good place to work'?' Some clues about the lewl of 
satisfaction can be ascertained by looking at (he academic en\'ironmeni, policies 
and practices, and level of support faculty feel they receive. 

Data Concerning the Academic Environment 

" Fniculty rate their overall academic resources and cnvirt/ument moderately 
high," the NCHA study says. In part, this summary statement is drawn from the 
question of how fulfilling seminar\ work is for faculty Of those responding, 
^y\i agree strongly or agree that it fulfills a major aspiration they have had. 
This figure is supported by the response to what faculty see as major selling 
points for recruiting faculty. They are, in order: 

1. Seminaries are known for their community spirit. 

2. Seminary work offers the opportunity to increase one s academic excellence. 

3. Seminar\' work forms church leaders for the future. 
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On ihc oituM* haiul, when faculty were asked lo identify their greatest 
dissatisfaction, they listed, in order: 

1. '!()() r:uin\' meeting/ adminisirati\e duties-lack of time to conduct research. 
(G; #2 aboN-e.) 

2. Lack of support, community spirit comniunieation. (Cf. #1 above. ) 

3. Distrust of students p(H)r quality of .students. ( Ranked ;hird. hut much low er 
than 1 and2;C:f. #3ahove.) 

Cloncerning this last point, about (){)% of the faculty consider students to be 
good to excellent when measuring their quality and maturity The other 
find them to he fair or poor. Looking at the report from another angle, when 
asked what improvenienis were needed to attract faculty to seminary teaching, 
the two highest recommendations concerned increasing the emphasis on 
publishing, scbolarship, research, etc., and increasing the emphasis on 
eommunitv spirit and collaboration. Somewhat lower, but mentioned third, was 
the need to increase salaries and fringe benefits. 

Hach selling point seems to haw its down side. Does the seminary haw good 
C()mmunii\- spirit or not? Is there opportunity to develop academic excellence 
or do multiple duties detract from this important responsibility? Are leaders for 
the future church being formed or are current students incapable of such 
leadership? How can we explain the discrepancies in response to these 
c|uesiions? 1 suggest se\eral possibilities. One is that seminary environments 
are \ astly different from one another Some have a positive, beneficial 
eommunii\' spirit, they protect the lime of faculty for the sake of academic 
excellence, and they enroll competent, resi')onsible students; others do not. ,\ 
second possibilit\- is that both sets of statements are \ alid within the same 
institution, depending on who is making the evaluation, the time ot the year, 
and other \'ariables. individuals in the same institution simply perceive and 
e\ aluate situations differently Anotlier possibility is that standards for 
measuring the quality of life in seminaries are not well articulated nor 
consistently enforced. While accrediting bodies and the Progrcini of Priestly 
h'orwatk)}} attempt to set standards, these are \ ariously understood. 'lb me, the 
seeminglv contradictory statements of the composite view can be explained by 
differences in interpretation of siaiK.hirds and in deliriiiions of what constitutes 
: n excellent seminary 

Policies and Practices That Relate to Professionalism and Satisfaction 

"Seminarv policies are very to somewhat effective in promoting 
professionalism,** the NCHA study says. And at the same time, ''Faculty beliew 
that opportunities to do research, to continue one*s education, and the salaries 
they reeeiw could be much more adec|uaie. ' The components of these 
responses give the same mixed message as does the evaluation of the 
environment. For example, about one-fourth are offered tenure, nearly half 
think it should be offered, and the other half are apparently content with their 
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present status. Rank is a\'ailablc for 85%. Kvcn more striking, 89"'. say the 
seminary prcn'ides sabbaticals, but only ha\'e taken one. Surely ibis k)\\' 
rate of utilizing sabbaticals contributes to the complaint that lime is not 
available to conduct research and that faculty performance would be improved 
if there were more emphasis on publishing, scholarship, etc. Only ^\9% find 
opportunity for research to be very or somewhat adequate, A questioii not 
addressed in this survey is why sabbaticals are not taken, From my 
conversations with faculty, and based on l-n Robert Wister's article on faculi\ 
scholarship in Senii?ianes i?i Dialogue, sewral reasons are offered. Some are 
not released from their assignments because replacements are not made 
available; others are not motivated to do the research recjuired under most 
sabbatical policies; still others lack the funding and other support needed 
beyond what is supplied by the school. Many feel thai research is not valued by 
their seminary and so they are not willing to make the personal commitmeni 
and sacrifice im'olved, 

(]i)ncerning other policies and practices, salaries and fringe bcnehts are rated 
as very to somewhat adequate by and 62'o ivspectively; about lind 
ibcm inadc(|uate. Ve know that a number of highly (|ualilied faculty move from 
seminaries to accept better offers at universities. Moreover, the responses 
indicate that if new faculty are to be attracted, an increase in salaries and 
benefits is necessary. ()\'erall, it appears that while adequate policies 
concerning status, support, and salaries may be in place in most seminaries, 
the resources are not always available to implement the policies. 



Level of Perceived Support, Both Internal and Hxternal to the Institution 

The moral support thai faculty recei\'e from their peers and administrative and 
other staff is high, with o\'er H()'\) saying it is excellent to good. Support from 
rectors and |:iresidents is rated somewhat k)wer at '^{)% and 61% respectively. 
These findings correspond in part to my research, which identifies faculty peers 
and students as being most supportive. While faculty experience support from 
administrators, including deans, rectors and presidents, they more often report 
tensions in tbese relatk)nsbips, especially when they are concerned about 
performance evaluation. The relationship is at times not one of eciuals and so 
the expected pressures and perceived lack of support are the result. 

External support is measured on a different scale than internal support in the 
NCEA study On a 9 point scale, with 9 as excellent support, k)cal bishops rate 
highest at 6.S and diocesan clergy lowest at 5.5, Correspondingly 52% of the 
faculty feel very highly to highly respected, 30^Y) feel medium respect, and 12% 
minimal to no respect. These figures suggest to me neither resounding 
endorsement for being a seminary professor, nor do they signal downright 
disapproval. Cienerally speaking, m(nivatk)n for serving on a .seminary faculty is 
more likely to come from (Mie's colleagues than from outside approbation. 
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Will the Seminary be a Good Place to 
Work in the Future? 



// is }H)l inKouuuoJi hi 
faciilf y searches to hare 
only one or two cjualified 
priests auKni^ jifty or more 
applicants. 



The surwy results Migt;esi thai at (Ik* prcscni liiiK', iiioM lac uliy lind (Ik* 
.sL*minar\- a ix'asonably good place lo work, not w iihMaiKling the qiialilicaiions 
idiMiiilied ab(A'c. W'hai doL\s iIk* t'uuire hold? 'lb an.swvr this ciiiesiion. It is 
important tt) know il'seminaries will Ix* adec|uatcl\ MalTcd. what the concerns 
of faeulty are, and what plan or vision lor the Uitiire is being considered. 



The Responses of Bishops and Religious Superiors 

As noted, bishops and religious superiors are viewed by faculty as being 
moderately supportive of their work in seminaries. The majority of bi.shops see 
the presence of priests as cs.sential for modeling priestly life and many haw 
assigned their best educated and otherwise highly ciualihecl men lo .seminary 
work. The bishops and religious supei iors who responded to this surxey 
inilicate that they are sending a signilicant number of priests lor graduate 
stuilies. \c[ seminary administrators often report that they are unable to hire 
Liualilied priests. It is not uncommon in faculty searches to haw only one or 
two qualified priests among fifty or more applicants The dilliculiy may arise 
because many diocesan priests are studying canon law, and few are preparing 
lo teach in scininaries. Religious priests are studying in a wider range of 
theological disciplines, but often their religious institutes sponsor colleges and 
uniwrsities or engage in other works where these men will be empk)yed. In 
.spite of good intentions, the end result is a small supply of qualilied priests 
being prepareil lor seminary work. 



The Concerns of Faculty About the Future 

Maintaining a well-qualified faculty in the future is a central goal lor many 
seminarv rectors presidents and deans. The factors that contribute to the .sense 
of well-being of faculty need to be identified and luiriured— community spirit, 
academic opportunities, and support lor the work of forming future leaders for 
the church. Deliberate efforts to foster a healthy and satisfying work 
environment pay off with good retention of faculty, and a high lewl of retention 
usuallv contributes to .sound academic programs and effective long range 
[planning. 

Mn, many faculty are concerned about the loss of colleagues who leave their 
ranks. We know from the NCiHA surwy on "* The Recruitment and Retention of 
l-;iculty in Roman Catholic Theological Seminaries," that rea.sons for lea\ ing are 
diverse. Administrators listed some (y\ different reasons why faculty left their 
in.stitutions. By category, they are as foHows: 
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Assij^iK'd lo oiIkt work in pai ishcs or religious 
comnuiiiiiics 

I'ouikI ihc work uiisatisryii\u, poor 
pcrtorinaiKt'. dicliu li! in. woi'k !oo drni.incliiij» 
Kc'iircnKMii. aj^c. rcsij^naiion 
Ik'Urr oiler I'roni a uniwrsiiy or hcUer position 
in anoiher scuing 

Laek ol suppori. poor loeaiion. ina(k'i|uaa' 
sjuiaiion 

I.rll iIk' pric'SlhotKl 
.Stvkin.u ath aiKvd dc^^rct' 

wrvM 
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As one anah /.es ihis lisi. ii is oh\ ious dial s( Miie t han^i^e oa iirs in usual 
predicahle ways. In other eases, especially when talented faculty are arhitrarily 
assigned elsewhere or choose to nio\e lo a unux'rsiiv ( m'\. ), the loss ean haw 
an inirusiw inipaei on the stahility and interaetion ol a (acuity As Cacuhy look to 
the future, one of their major concerns is to haw an ade<|uate nuniher of well- 
c|ualilied colleagues. Planning is recjuii-ed il'lhisgoal is to he niel. 

Planning and Vision to Sustain Seminaries in the Future 

Many hishops and religious superiors mention the importance of a national 
planning effort on hehalf of seminaries. Almost none of the -iS or so the()k)gales 
that are operating today is tilled to capacity; almost all eould handk' nearl\- 
twice as many students as are presently enrolled. It seems ohvious that at least 
some of these schools shotikl clo.se, and yet that is not happening. Several 
reasons for the slow change can he <aied: large dioceses .see their majoi" 
seminaries as a symhol of influence and are willing lo supi^ori them at almost 
any cost: many dioceses count on the seminaries to pro\ ide education lor a 
w ide range oC ministries; others depend on the theok)gically educated faculty to 
serw as a resource in the diocese: and still others are k)caied far from any 
other seminary and cherish die ministerial preparation that rellects their own 
region. The.se are understandahle reasons for maintaining most of tlie 
seminaries that are now open, hut the system consumes the efforts of a large 
numher of faculty and staff The dilemma is that while almt)st every seminary 
can juslily continuing its own programs, the consec|uenee is that on a national 
lewl good stewardship is not heing exercised. 
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Conclusion 



Without a dearscfisc of 
purpose and direct ion that 
is in tHHc with the needs of 
the church today, some 
ifistitiitioiis irill flounder 



This coniincniary begins with ihrcc c|ucsti()ns: How should \vc rharadcri/c (lu* 
present slatus of seminary I'aculiy? Is the seminary a good place lo work now? 
Will die seminary he a good place lo work in the tutui'e? Overall, the survey 
res|')()nses suggest trends rather than provide clear cut answers. The data show 
that the faculty currently workhig in seminaries are reasonably satisfied. Yet 
there are concerns: nearly half mentiori problems with support for scholarly 
endeavors, some are troubled by the level of salaries and benetits, and still 
others tind the community to be less than su|")p()rtive. We do not know from the 
data if certain sub-groups are more dissatisfied than others. I'or example, do 
diocesan |)riests living in the seminary perceive a lack of community spirit? Do 
lay faculty exj'iress the need for better salaries? Do women require more 
support for their scholarship? is a relatively large group satisfied with most 
aspects of the seminary, or is di.^satisfact!()n concentrated with a few? We can 
say it seems to me. that about two-thirds of the faculty are rea^CJ^ably content. 
The situation is not widely distressing, but improvements can be rnade. 

W hen looking towai'd the future, 1 think it is critical lor each seminary to assess 
its own status, to make plans and develop a vision. W uhout a clear sense of 
purpose and direction that is in tune with the needs of ilie church today some 
in.stitutions will lloundei*. Not all stand on ecjual ground. A few are on the 
threshold of ck)sing; a few otliers are on the thivshold of greatness. \k)st stand 
on a vast middle ground. They will move toward greatness if they have a vision 
for the future and put in place policies and pi'actices that will attract and 
support vigorously competent, enthusiastic, and de\*oted faculty. 

Hndnotcs 

1 . See, for example, Austin, Ann H., et. al. /\ (iood Place lo WorhiCAC. 
Publications: Wa.shinglon, DC, 1991 ); Bowen, H.R., and Schuster, J.I I. 
AuwriccDi Professors: A Natiofial Resource Iniperilecl ( New ^brk: Oxford 
rni\'e!\sity Press, WHC)); Cari'iegie I'oundation for the Advancement of 
leaching. The ConditUni of the Professoriate: Attitudes afid Trends 
(Lawrenceville, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1989), and Rice, K.K.,and 
Austin, A.p:. "High l-aculty Nk)rale: W'hat Kxemplary (;olleges Do Right."' 
{Chani^e. 20:2, 19HH), 

2. Austin, Ann H., et. al., Ibid., p. 1. 

3. Schuth. Kaiarina. Reason for the Hope: The Futures ofRonuui Catholic 
Theolo^ates {'s\\c\i'A(i\ (ila/.ier, Inc., Wilmington, DE, 19H9). 
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4. The Project OH the future of'/'hcological Faculty is an ongoing study of all 
faculty in nicnibcrs of the Association of Theological Schools (ATS). It is 
being conducted at the Auburn Center for the Study of Theolcgical 
Education by Barbara Wheeler and Katarina Schuth. Data from this project is 
preliminary 

Katarina Schuth. O.S.H 
Saint Paul Seminary 
School of Divinity 
I'niversitv i)f St. Thomas 
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Of those responding: 

<» Ninet\'-sevcn percent of the seminary faculty are Catholic. 9S% arc white 
Anglos, 4% are Hispanic, 1% are African American or Asian. 

Thirtv-nine percent of the faculty are diocesan priests, ^~\% are religious 
priests, U% are religious sisters, H% are laymen, are lay vstniien. and \% 
are religious brothers. 

Forty-eight is the median age of the seminary faculty. 

<» More than half have a doctorate, with half the degrees in theology. 

o A little more than half were asked to "consider the position". 24^\> ".sought 
the position", 20% were "assigned". 

o Most sta\- in seminary work for an average of S years. Most have multiple 
roles: teaching, administration, spiritual direction. 

^ Almost half reside in the seminary. 13"<^ in a house of formation, 39"o 
elsewhere. 

0 About three-fourths find their work "'fulfilling 

0 Faculty rate their overall academic resources and environment moderately 
'high. 

o Facuit\- are evenly divided over the opportunity to produce scholarly 
publications. 

o Faculty rate moral support somewhat high. 

o Facuit\' believe that opportunities to do research, to continue one's 
education and salaries they receive could be nnich more adequate. 

o Seminary policies are very to somewhat effective in promoting 

professionalism. About one-fourth are offered tenure, almost half say it 
should be offered, more than iwo-thirds have contracts. Eighty-nine percent 
say the seminary provides sabbaticals but only 43'o have taken one. Eighty- 
live percent have an opportunity to move up in rank. ""To are expected to 
do research. 

o About 19*'c) of faculty rate the quality and maturity of students as excellent, 
about a.s good, 33'o as fair, and about S^'.. as poor. 
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I'ifiy-sc\cii pcrccm plan to continue in seminary work. Tweniy-eight percent 
plan to remain for .se\'eral more years and i4'o plan to leave in the near 
Fill lire. 

^ Almost three-fourths consider the Program of Priestly I'ormation as wry to 
somewhat helpful, 2(^% say it is of little to no liclp. 

^ The major dissatisfactions of faculty are too many meetings, administrative 
duties, and lack of time for research. 

^ Faculty say seminary work could he made more atiracti\e by increased 
emphasis on publishing, academic excellence, research and support for 
scholarship. Kqually important is an increased emphasis on community 
sph'it and collahoration among peers. Also mentioned are increased 
salaries and fringe benetits. 

^ The chief reasons for lea\'ing seminary work are the desire to do pastoral 
work, just to mow on, the need for better salaries and the lure of better 
opportunities. 

o I'aculiy suggestions to meet the challenges of the future concentrate on 
faculty growth and imprt)vements in courses and methodology The\ sav 
seminaries .should emphasi/e publishing, keep in contact with outside 
associations and ecumenical groups, recruit more minorities, have more 
diwrsiiy in gender, exchange faculty for multicultural experiences. I'urther 
they say seminaries should dewlop skills which will help future priests to 
be leaders: pastoral, tlexible. imaginative, collaborative, open minded, 
receptiw to cultural and global issues. 

o The most difticuli challenges to recruiting will he the smaller pov)l of 
priests, reluctance of bishops to release priests, tensions owr orthodoxv 
academic freedom, lack of tinances. 

0 l-aculty suggest that bishops on the national lewl need to commit to 
consolidating seminaries, develop programs for vocations and for facults' 
recruitment, send more priests for graduate work, dewlop hnancial 
strategies, especially endowment programs. 



Bishops and Religious Institutes 



Of those responding: 

o Sewnteen percent of bishops own or conduct a seminary ^"^'0 have 
personnel in seminary work ( not necessarily in their own diocese). (This 
includes college programs) 

0 Dioceses report contributing from (S to -4I priests to seminarv work. 
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Four out of five of the bishops ha\ e priests in i^raduaie work. The subjects 
most studied are theoloj^y and canon law. 

^ A little more than half of dioceses have a policy regardin}» priests pursuing 
graduate studies. 

<> Only U% of dioceses have a policy regarding priests becoming inx'olved in 
seminary work. Howe\er, 81% do not set a limit on how long a priest may 
do seminary work and do not place a limit on how many priests may 
be imohed in seminary work. 

About one-third of religious institutes own or conduct a seminary. 

^ A little less than two-thirds of religious institutes ha\e personnel in 
seminary work. 

Almost three-fourths of religious institutes ha\e priests pursuing graduate 
work. 

Nearly half of all priests, diocesan and religious, wl ^re pursuing graduate 
studies are studying Theok)gy, Scripture, Spirituality and related tields, 

<> More than one-fourth of diocesan priests pursuing graduate studies are 
studying Canon Law. while only V-o of religious are studying in this field. 

^ Almost one-third of religious institutes ha\e a policy regarding priests 
becoming invoked in seminary work. Ik)we\er. HH'\> do not set a limit on 
how k)ng he may do seminary work, and 96*\) do not place a limit on how 
many priests may be imoKed in seminary training. 

<> The majority of bishops and religious superu)rs feel that priests who pursue 
graduate work are looked upon favorably although, some noted that other 
priests felt that they do not have equal opportunities. 

The majority of bishops feel that a predominately priest faculty is necessary 
for role modeling, creating a priestly environment and for economic 
reasons. Most religious agree but are less insistent. 

<^ A good nuniber of bishops and religious superiors feel that a faculty should 
he mixed as k)ng as priests are in the majority orthodoxy is preser\'ed. 
competency is guaranteed and quality is upheld. 

<^ Bishops and religk)us superk)rs feel that they can contribute to seminary 
training by committing a certain percentage of priests to seminary training 
and making the training of qualihed priests a top prk)rity 

<> A significant number of bishops and religious superu)rs suggest the 
consolidation of smaller seminaries, the devek)pment of regk)nal 
seminaries, and the better sharing of resources and personnel among 
seminaries. 

A signiticant number suggests establishing a national pool or clearing house 
of priests dedicated to seminary work. This would entail identifying 
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seminarians who would he considered good future seminary personnel 
and aciiwly recruiting priests with quaUfications. 

^ Some hishoj')s would like lo see a national plan that would make shared 
responsibility lor seminaries a top priority. 



Semiinary Administrators 



or those responding: 

o Seminaries attempted 'o hire new faculty to replace 103 faculty and for 39 
new positions over the last two years. This equals 3."^ new positions or 
replacements per seminary e\'ery two years. 

o For the Ul positions, 28 sought a diocesan prie.st, IS a religious priest, for 
34 ordination status was not considered, for 3H preference was gi\en to • 
ordained, hut was open to all. 

o I'or 103 positions, in (h instances a person with desired qualihcations was 
hired. 

o Seventeen seminaries responded that they had written guidelines for hiring, 
k that they had no written guidelines. 

o 'len seminaries specihcally sought a woman or a lay person, 24 did noi. 

o Tlie major reasons faculty lea\'e seminaries are retirement, resignation from 
the priesthood, return to pa,su)ral work, better offers from other academic 
institutions. 

o Administrators write that it is difficult to hnd qualified persv)nnel. This is 
due to the smaller poc^l of qualified priests. They say bishops must he more 
willing to release priests for seminary work. 

^ They also note that some qualitied priests are reluctant to pursue graduate 
work and others are reluctant to work in seminaries. 
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Sttuiy of the Sem inary Faculty 



Profile of the Seminary Faculty 



What Does a General Profile of Seminary Faculty Look Like Regarding: 
o Vocational status 
o Religious Denomination 
o Age 

^ Racial' ethnic Backgnuind 

The respondents to Uiis study ct)nsist t)f 39'\) diocesan priests. 3^*-*' religious 
priests, U% religit)us sisters, 8'V. laynien,()"» lay women, and \% religious 
brothers. 

Respondents are predominaii-ly Catholic (9^ 'n ), and white anglos (9"^''*. )• 
Hispanics represent a little nK)re than while Asians and Blacks represent a 
little less than \% of the respondents. 

The median age of faculty members is -48 years. 

Table I reflects the range t)f ages and how they cluster 



TABLE 1 Age 








Percent 


3(M() 


18 




30 


S 1 -60 


30 


01-80 


IS 



What is the Educational Background of Respondents Regarding: 
^. Level of degrees 
^ Majors 

More than half of the respondents have either a PhD.JCT). k)v STD. 



TABLK 2 Degrees 




Percent 




Percent 


Ph.D.JCD/STl) 


58 


ssi.s'n.jci 


IS 


MTS/MI)iv/MA 


22 


IWI5S 


()4 
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Further analysis reflects that S% of the respondents have more than one 
doctorate, 20% have a doctorate and heentiate, and 10"n have more than one 
masters degree. 

Academic Majors of Faculty 

The greatest area of concentration of respondents is thet)k)gy, followed by social 
sciences. 



TABLE 3 Majors 







Perccftt 






Percettl 


1. 


Theology 






Philosophy 


OS 
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Social sciences 


1"" 


6. 


Canon law 


(M 


3. 


Clhurch history 


09 




Liturgy 


01 


4. 


Scripture 


09 


H. 


Other' 


(r 



How Were Faculty Enlisted in the Seminary? What Assignments Did They 
Have Before (doming to the Seminary? How Many Years Have They Been 
in Seminary Work? What Are Their Primary Responsibilities in vSeminary? 
Where do They Reside? 

A little over one half ) of the faculty were "asked to consider the position", 
24"(. "sought the position", 2i)% were "assigned to the position", and V\> 
indicated another category than those listed. 

Table 4 reflects the positions held by the faculty before becoming engaged in 
seminary work. 



'lAHLH 4 Positions 




Perec fH 


Pcrcenl 


Pastoral work 


3(^ 


Diocesan religious 


'leacher 




order administrator id 


Student 


1-4 


Other 01 



The most common number of years a person stays in seminary work is 8 years. 
Iweniy-fiw percent report having been in seminary work IS years or more. 

Sixty-one percent of the faculty listed leaching as their hrsi responsibility, 1\% 
listed some type of adminisiraiion and 9'n listed spiritual direction. 

However, when compared to the second responsibility faculty have, only 22' o 
listed leaching as their second responsibility 4''o administration, and 
spiritual direction. This substantiates the comments found in the open ended 
questions which .sakl that most faculty members ha\e multiple roles lo fullill in 
seminarv work. 
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Almost halt ( ) of the faculty reside at the seminary. Thirteen percent say 
they li\e in a house of formation, and the reniainini> 39% li\e either in a home, 
convent, rectory or li\ ing situation other than the seminary or a formation 
house. 

How Fulfilling is Seminary Work for Those in it? 

Table S reflects that faculty Hnd many of their major aspirations are lullilled 
through their in\'olvement in seminary work. 

TABLH 5 How much do you agree or disagree with the statement, 



"Seminary work fulfills a major aspiration I have had?" 





Percent 




PenetU 


Strongly agree 


32 


Disagree 


12 


Agree 


Hi 


Strongly disagree 


02 


Not certain 


12 







How do Faculty Members Rate: 

<> Inceniiw tt) publish 

<> Expertise of their peers 

<> Academ ic res( )u rces 

o Moral support 

(> Spirit of the faculty 

(> 'leaching load 

<> Support from the outside 
<> Quality maturity of students 

(> iMiysical conditions as tbe\ pertain to fostering community 

With the exception t)f the incenti\e to jxiblish. faculty rate their overall 
academic resources and enx ironmenl m.ode^ atelv high. 

I'orty-seven percent rate good to excellent the opportunity for producing 
scholarly publications. 'I\\enty-eight peirent say it is fair and 1\% say it is poor. 
Three percent say it does not pertain to their faculty. 

The majority of faculty (QTo ) say that their peers rate from good to excellent in 
commanding their areas t)f expertise. 

Seventy-six percent rate the academic resources of their institution as excellent 
or good. 

Seventy-two percent say that the overall spirit is good to excellent. 
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Approximately ihrcc-lbiirtlis C^'^n ) say iheir leaching load is aavpial;le. 

More than iwo-ihirds ("'O^'o ) say ihc physical coixliiions ol';heir insiiiuiion are 
good lo excellent. Tweniy-lwo percent say the conditions are tain and H% 
consider them poor 



Moral Support 

TalMe reflects that moral support rates somewhat high tor Faculties. 



TABLE 6 How would you rate the moral support you receive from: 
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Support staff, e.g. secretaries 
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Administrative staff 
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Salaries, Benefits, and Opportunities to Grow 

Table reflects that opportunities to do research, to continue one's education, 
and salaries faculty recei\e could be much more adequate. 

lABLE How adequate do you feel the following arc: 



Percent 





vi'n* 


Somewhat 


JllSl 


Someuhat 


Vcr}' 






itdeqttate 


adequate 


tutciiiicilf ituidcqtiali' iiuulctiiitile 


x\ 


Salary 
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I'Vinge benetits 
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Opportunity for continuing ed. 


3H 
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09 
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Opportunity for research 


20 


29 
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Arc Seminary Faculties Offered Tenure, Rank, and Sabbaticals? How Many 
of the Faculty Have a Contract? Are Research and Publishing Part of the 
Institution's Expectations? How Does the Faculty Rate its Institution on 
Promoting Professionalism? 

In general, seminary policies are very to somewhat effective in promoting 
professionalism. A little over one-quarter of the faculty say they are offered 
tenure ( 26% ). whereas a little over two-tifths (46'^() ) say it should be offered. 
The responses on the plausibility of tenure are given in the responses lo the 
open ended questions. 

o A little over two-thirds ( 69'\) ) have a contract. 
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o The majoriiy ( H9''<) ) say the school provides ihem with sabbaticals, but only 
43'V> have taken one. 

o The majority ( ) say they have an opportunity to move up in rank. 

o A little under three-quarters (^To ) say that they are expected to do 
research. 

Professionalism 

Table 8 reflects thai seminary policies are generally very to somewhat effective 
in promoting i")rofessionalism. 

TABLH 8 How effective arc the institutions' policies 
in promoting professionalism? 

Vcn- of/ectirc Somewhat effective Sot too effective Ineffective 

r s-^ 13 03 

How do Faculty Feel About the Support and Respect They Receive? 

TABLH 9 How much outside support do faculty members feel they receive 
on a scale of 1 to 9 / = no suf)p()rt, 9 = excellent support. 

Local bishop 6.S Q)lleagues elsewhere S.9 

Religious superior 6,2 Bisht)ps in general 

Religious communities 6,1 I)it)cesan clergy S.^ 

Over half the respondents (S2'\) ) feel very highly to highly respected, 30/o feel 
medium respect, and \1% feel minimal to no respect. 

Table 10 reflects faculty ratings of students in the areas of cjuality and nvaiurity 
TABLE 10 How would you rate the quality and maturity of the students? 



Percent 
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Quality 
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How do Faculty Feel About Cominuing in Seminary Work? 

I'ifty-seven percent say "I see myself continuing as I feel up to it, and 1 am 
wanted^ 2S'\) say **1 see myself dedicating several more years to it, but tben 
moving on,** \a% see it ending in the near future. 
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How Helpful Has the PPF (Program for Priestly Formation) Been to the 
Institution? 

Almost ihrec-tbiinh.s ("".V^o) say very to somewhat helpful, say it is ofliiile 
U) no help. 

FURTHER ANALYSIS 

Is There Any One Group that is More Fulfilled in Seminary Work? Does 
the Support Faculty Get Influence Their Feeling of Fulfillment? 

Those who serve in the seminary longer, and who are older, tend tt) be more 
fulfilled than those who arun't. 

Those who feel strong support either from their peers, the students or 
diocesan clergv tend tt) be significantly more fulfilled than tht)se who donT 

All other differences according to vocational status, gender, and age were not 
significant. 



Responses of the Seminary Faculty to 
the Open-Ended Questions 



Fourteen open emied 
quest iom were designed to 
encourage the facult}' to 
explain in their own words 
their attitudes about 
certain Lssues in seminaiy 
life. 



Is Tenure Realistic for a .Seminary? 

A little less than half the respondents said tenure is realistic. Many who 
responded yes or no qualified their responses: 

No, with c|uali}icaiions: 

o Tenure inhibits a semii'sary from dismissing someone who may be 
unorthodox, or whose beha\'ior is questionable. 

o Priest faculties are subjected to reassignment lor reasons beyond the control 
of the seminary 

o Tenure is not a value for most priests- religious. 

o A seminary faculty should he fluid and flexible. 

o Long term agreements are better, especially if the faculty consists of lay 
persons. 

o The seminarv is not about academics onlv 
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M's, with ciLKililiLcUions: 

^ U'luux" is needed for job security, especially for lay faculty 

^ 'lenure fosters cornniitnicnt, (iiiality of service, puhli.shii\u. continuity and 
greater identilication with the institution. 

o It must be if a school of lheol(\Hy is in a consortium. 

<> h is necessary to guarantee academic freedom. 

^ It enables a faculty to better handle political pressures of the ecelesial 
system. 

^ It Ibrms a basis for due process. 

^ It should be if the seminary has the resources to upholel it. 

Is The Opportunity for Rank Realistic For Your Institution? 

The majority responded, yes. 
Reasons I'ov saying yes: 

^ Rank iricreases morale and one's self image. 

^ Rank encourages a higb ilcgree ol excellence, academic growth and is a 
guideline for increasing salaries. 

o It is iniportant for the renewal oi' accreditation and is ixiqulred if the 



seminary is afliliateil with a uni\ersity. / 
^ Tbe increasing number of lay faculty niake this imperative. 

Is Hxpccting Publishing Rc isonable for Your Institution? 

Approximately tbree-fourtbs of the faculty replied, yes. 
The reasons are: 

^ [\iblisbing is expected in any graduate school and sabbaticals make this a 
reL|uirement. 

^ It is the only way to keep up with and to contribute to the liekl. 
^ Publishing and research are part of faculty dewlopment. 
Tbe one-fourth that replied, no. said: 

^ Some priests are assisting in parishes in their spare time or are imolveLl 
with formation. 

o It should not be for j^ersons in f )rmation. hut only required for those who 
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If You Have a Sabbatical What is It? 

The* majoriiy of iaciiliy ihai haw a sahhaiical policy rccciw a sabbatical every 
sewn years. Xariations on this policy arc: 

o A sabbatical with full pay is given after tenure for those who are full 
professors. 

o One year for a sabbatical after seven years with full half pay. 

o Six months one semester for a sabbatical after sewn years with full half pay 

If You Have Any Dissatisfactions in Your Role as a Faculty iMember What Is 
The One Biggest Dissatisfaction? 

Ranked lirst is: 

o 'Ibo many meetings administrative duties lack of time to conduct research. 
Ranked close to this is-. 

o hack of support community spirit communication. 
Ranked much lower is-. 

o Distrust of students poor c|uality of students. 

If You Are Discontinuing Your Position in the Near Future, Please Explain 
Why. 

Only \'V\> say they will be discontinuing in the near future. The reason^ vary 
eciually between having reached retirement are, dissatisfaction with the cjuality 
of students, a dissatisfaction with the climate in the church and a lack of 
acaelemic freedom, liowev'cr, 1H% indicated they would de\"oie several more 
wars to seminary formation and then move on. 

What Would You I.ike to See Improved in Faculty Performance to Make 
the Faculty Attractive to Those Who Might Seek a Position on It? 

Almost ec|ually mentioned are: 

o Increase the emphasis on publi.shing, academic excellence, research and tlx* 
support needed for scholarship, i.e., research assistants, secretaries, library 
facilities, etc. 

o Increase the emphasis on community spirit, and collaboration among peers. 
Somewhat below these recommendations is the recommendation: 
o Increase salaries and fringe benefits. 
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It You Were Responsible for Recruiting Faculty for Your Seminary What 
Two selling Points Would You Make? 

Three selling points are equahy mentioned: 

o Seminaries are known for community spirit. 

o Seminary work offers the oppi)r(iinity to increase one's academic 
excellence. 

o Seminar\- work forms chin-ch leaders for the future. 



If You Were Responsible for Recruiting Faculty for Your Seminary What 
Two (Cautions Would You (live? 

o Kecruits should know that seminary teachitig will |Xii great demands on 
time and energy it is mwc than one job and ofteti goes beyond a tiortnal 
work day. 

o Recruits sht)uld not exj^ect tt) teach large numbers t)f students, or the 
brightest. The students will need a time U) do remedial wt)rk. 

o A recruit will have tt) be flexible in tindin,^ suppt)rt for his or her work, with 
peers and with the students. Time for research is very limited. 



Although There (Ian Be Many Reasons for Quitting a Faculty, What One or 
Two Reasons Have You Heard Faculty Members Give Most for Quitting? 

Tiie two reasons most frequently mentioned are: 

o 'lb do parochial/pastoral wt)rk. or just to move t)ti. 

o The tieed lor a better salar\- and the lure n{ bettei t)ppt)riunities. 

Mentioned st)mewhat below these twt) reasons is; 

o Clonflicl over church teachingsiiierarchiat emphasis sexism conservative vs, 
liberal mentalities. 

If the FPF (Program for Priestly Formation) is Helpful, 
in What Ways Has It Been Helpful? 

The most common words and phrases used in describing the helpfulness of the 
m- are: 

o Provkles guidelines/a standard a norm. a Iramework direetion focus. It 
articulates philosophy- encourages holistic appiDaclvcotnmunicates 
expectations of (he bishops-'directs prompts goals settitig.gukles 
expectations of the facult\-. 
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Other commcnis are: 

o It challenges theological education so that it is more in contact with pastoral 
and cultural realities. 

o It validates ma!iy changes that have taker: ;;;ace in the seminary. 

o It stimulates creative thinking. 

o It is helpful for accreditation. 

o It is used for producing a student handbook 

o It provides model programs. 

o It sets tone for work. 

As the Priesthood Continues to Face New Challenges VC'hat Two or Three 
Creative Suggestions Would You Make to Insure That the Faculty 
Effectively Prepares Future Priests to Meet the Challenge? 

The responses revolve around two key areas: I. faculty growth, 2. improvements 
in courses and methodok)gy 

^ More emphasis on publishing. 

o Keep contact with outside world, be contemporary, ecumenical, involved in 
associations, combine academic with pastoral. 

o Recruit more from the minorities, have diversity in age. gender, state of life, 
o Have faculty exchanges for multi-cultural experience, 
o I'valuate faculty^offer programs for updating. 
Specifics on improving courses and methc)dok)gy: 
o A need to teach futuristic thinking. 

o A need to devek)p teaching skills which will help future priests be leaders, 
pastoral, flexible, creative, imaginative, collaborative, open minded, cross 
cultural, global, and pluralistic. 

o Teach students to connect academic with practical, to develop self esteem, 
self discipline and a practical .spirituality and how to deal with the speed of 
change. 
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What Do You Think Will be the Most Difficult Challenges a Seminary Wil! 
Face in Recruiting Faculty Members in the Future? 

The three most mentioned areas are: 

o There will he a smaller pool of priests to pick from for faculty/bishops and 
reli.uious superiors will be less willing to let priests go 'the interest of priests 
becoming a seminary faculty member will drop. 

o Good candidates for becoming seminary professors will be discouraged 
because of tensions over orthodoxy, academic freedom and conservative vs. 
liberal thinking. 

Lack of tinances will limit planning, creative ideas and the hiring of a 
competent lay faculty as well as clergy faculty 

What Suggestions Would You Make to Meet These Challenges 
Successfully? 

On the national level bishops need to commit to consolidating seminaries. 

<^ Develop aggressiv e recruitment programs for vocations and seminary 
faculty send more priests for graduate work. 

Develop aggressive financial aiui especially endowment programs, 
strengthen alumni encourage more diak)gueon the problem. 

<» Tpgrade the cjuality of the seminary program, faculty and students. 

Prepare more laity to take over role of priests teachers and let priests do 
formation work. 

o Kenew the theology of the priesthood. 

<$■ Reduce workloads of faculty members, increase professional expectations, 
and reward professional accomplishments. 

o Hxamine the institutk)nal prerequisites for ordinatuMi. 
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Seminary Faculty Survey Instrument 
and Raw Data 




Item 


Dcscnplion 


U'lvl 




1 


Please circle your \'()C;Uio!ial status. 


1. Diocesan priest 








1. Religious [priest 


3-4 






f). Women religious 








4. Religious brother 


01 






S. Laywonian 


06 






1 '1 vni '1 1 1 

VI. 1 \ 1 1 iiU i 


06 




To what religious denonunation do \()U beloiii^? 


1. Catholic 


9^ 






2. Other denomination 


03 




Please give your age as t)ry()ur last birtlKlay 


between 30-4() yrs. old 


IS 














30 






(^0 and owr 


IS 






median of age 




3a 


What are your predonunani racial ethnic backgrounds? 


White 








Black 


0.4 






1 lispanic 


-1.4 






Asian 


0.4 




What are the two highest degrees uai hold, what area 


Ph.D.JCD. STD 


S8 




were they in and h-oni where did you rccei\e tbeni? 


MT.S. MDiv. .\1A 


> > 






S.SL. STL.JCL 


IS 






BA. B.S 


04 






Social Sciences 


r 






Theology 


4S 






Scripture 


09 






Canon Law 


04 






History (Church hist. 


09 






Philosophy 


OS 






Liturgy 


01 






Other 


0^ 



S How man\- years ha\e vou spent in seniinar\ work? median - S years 



40 



43 



ItCJU 



/.ere! 



d 


What wvw your hist iwo po.silion.s ussi^^niiieni.s before 


pasti )ral W( )rk- assi )ciate 






being involved in seminary work? 


pasto- pastor 


36 






teacher 


28 






St U\.1C 1 U 


1 4 






dii)cesan religious administrator 


K) 






inher 


01 




Please lisi the three primary responsibilities you haw as 








a lacLihy member. 






8 


Where do you reside? Please eircle response. 


I. Seminary 


48 






1. Ik)usc i)f fi)rmalion 


13 






3. Other 


39 


9 


How did \ ()U beeonie a faeiilty member? 


1. I simght the pi)sitii)n 


24 






2. 1 was asked to ci)nsider the 


S4 






pi)sitii)n 








y 1 was assigned to the pi)siiion 


20 






4. Other than abow 


01 


10 


How much do you ai^ree or disagree with the statement. 


1. SiriMigiy agree 


32 




" Seminary work fulfills a major aspiration I haw had."? 


2. Agree 


42 






5. Not certain 


12 






4. Disagree 


12 






S. Strongly disagree 


02 


11 


How would you rate the overall physical conditions of the 


1. Hxcelleni 


26 




institution in terms of fostering community among the 


1. Clood 


44 




faculty? 


3. Fair 


22 






4. \\)0V 


(18 




Hov would you rate the moral support you receive from 


I. Hxcelleni 


42 




peers on tlie faculty? 


2. Ciood 


40 




3. Fair 


l4 






4. Poor 


04 






S. Doesn't pertain 


00 



41 



44 



Itet7i Description U'vel Pentmtai >e 



13 Mow would you rate the moral sujoport you receive from 1. Excellent 43 

support staff, e.g., secretaries, etc.? 2. Goot^ -41 

3. Fair 13 

4. Poor 02 

5. DoesiVi pertain 01 

H How would you rate the int)ral support you receive from 1. Excellent -4") 

administrative staff, e.g., registrar, dean, etc.? 2. Good 3H 

3. Fair 13 

4. Poor 04 

5. Doesn't pertain 00 

15 Mow would you rate the moral support you receiv: from 1. Excellent 40 
rector? 2. Good 30 

3. Fair 1-4 

H. Poor 10 

S. Doesn't pertain OS 

16 1 low would you rate the moral support you receive from 1 . ExcetlcMit 3-4 
president? 2. (iood 2"* 

3. Fair 11 

4. Poor 10 

5. Doesn't pertain P 

P Mow would you rate th.e moral support you recei\e from 1. Excellent 3-4 
students? 2. Good -4" 

3. Fair IS 

4. Poor 03 

5. Doesn't pertain 01 

18 In general, how dcK\s the faculty rate in regard to 1 . Excellent 1-4 
producing scholarlv publications? 2. C^ood 33 

3. Fair 28 

4. Poor 21 

5. Doesn't pertain 03 

19 In general how does the faculty rate in regard to 1 . Excellent -49 
commanding their areas of expertise? 2. Good -42 

3. Fair 06 

4. Poor 01 

5. Doesn't pertain 01 
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Item 



Description 



Leivf 



20 In general, how do academic resources for the faculty 
rate? e.g.. library, graduate assistants, etc. 



Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

Doesn't pertain 



51 
16 
OS 
03 



21 How would you rate tlie overall spirit of faculty: 



1. Excellent 

2. Good 

3. Fair 

4. Poor 

5. Doesn't pertain 



22 
SO 
22 
OS 
00 



In general, how would you rate the academic quality of 
students? 



1. Excellent 

2. Good 

3. Fair 

4. Poor 

5. Doesn't pertain 



09 
SI 
33 
Ob 
00 



How would you rate the overall maturity level of 
students? 



L Excellent 

2. Good 

3. Fair 

4. Poor 

5. Doesn't pertain 



10 
S2 
33 

04 
00 



24 Does your institution offer tenure? 

25 Should tenure be available to seminary faculty? 

!(■) Is tenure realistic for a seminary? 
(Please explain. ) 

r Overall, how effective are the institution s |:)olicies in 
promoting faculty professionalism? 



2H Do vou have the opportunity for rank, i.e., full professor, 
a.ssociate, etc.? 

29 Is this realistic for your institution? 
(Please explain.) 
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1. Yes 

2. No 

1. Yes 

2. No 



1. Very effective 

2. Somewhat effective 

3. Not too effective 

4. Very ineffective 

1. Yes 

2. No 



43 



46 



26 

•46 

S4 



1 

13 

03 

IS 



Ilcni 



l.vrvi 



50 Arc research and publishing pan of ihc instiuuion's 
expectations? 

31 Is this a reasonable expectaiion? 
( Please explain. ) 

3i Does your school have a policy ihat provides for 
sabbaticals? 

33 If yes. what is the policy? 

3-4 If your institution has a policy and you have met its 
recjuirenients have you taken a sabbatical? 

3"^ Of all the responsibilities you undertake \v!iat two give 
you the most satisfaction? 

36 If you haw any dissatisfactions in your role as a faculty 
member what is the one biggest dissatisfaction you haver 
( Please comment. ) 

3"^ Do \"ou have a contract? 



38 How adecjuate do you feel your salary is for you? 



1 . ^es 

2. No 



1 . ^es 

2. No 



1 . Yes 

2. No 



1 . ^es 

2. No 

1 . \ery adecjuate 

2. Somewhat ade(|uate 

3. just adecjuate 

-4. Somewhat inadequate 
S. \*ery inadecjuate 
b. Not applicable 



H9 
11 



43 



69 
31 

20 
30 
16 
10 
II 



39 How adequate do you feel your fringe benehis are for 
vou? 



1 . \ery adec[uate 

2. Somewhat adecjuate 

3. just adecjuate 

■4. Somewhat inadecjuate 

5. \*ery inadec|uate 

6. Not applicable 



3«S 
24 
IS 

06 

tr 
10 



40 



How adeciuate do you feel your \ acation is for you? 



1. \ery adecjuate 

2. Somewhat adec|uaie 

3. just adec|uate 

4. Somewhat inadecjuate 

5. \ery inaclec|uate 

6. Not applicable 



13 
03 
02 
01 

04 
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.1 



Di'scriptum 



Lerel 



4l How adequate do you feci your oppoiiuniiics for 
coiiliiuiing education are for you? 



1. \ery adeeiuaie 38 

2. Somewhat adequ^'te 30 

3. Jusi adecjuate 09 

4. Somewhat inadequate 09 

5. \ery inadecjuaie 06 

6. Not apphcabic 0" 



42 How adequate do you feel your opportunities to do 1 . Very adec|uaie 20 

research are for you? 2. Somewhat adecjuate 29 

3. Just adequate U 

4. Somewhat inadequate 13 

5. \ery inadequate 13 
("). Not apphcabic 1 1 



4-^ How would vou rate vour teach in<^ load? 



44 How much suppor* do you receiw from the diocesan 
clergy? (Mark 0 if doesn't apply or don't know. ) 

4"^ How much support do you recei\ e from religious 

communities? (Mark 0 if doesn't apply or don't know. ) 

46 How much support do you receive from religious 
superiors? (Mark 0 if doesn't apply or don't know. ) 

4"^ How much support do you recei\ e froni bishops in 
general? ( Mark 0 if doesn 't apply or don 't know. ) 

iS How much support do you receive from the k)cal iMshop? 
(Mark 0 if doesn't apply or don't know.) 

49 How much support do you receive from colleagues in 
other colleges and uni\ersities? ( Mark 0 if doesn't apply 
or don't know. ) 

50 What le\ el of respect do you feel the institution receives 
from olber academic communities? 



1. It is loo hea\ y 

2. It is O.K. 

3. It is light 



1. There is very high respect 

2. There is high respect 

3. There is medium respect 

4. There is respect but it is minim; 

5. There is no respect 

6. I don't reallv kiv^'\' 



09 

"^4 



mean = 
mean = 6.1 
mean = 6.2 
mean = 5.6 
mean = 6.5 

mean = 5.9 

13 
39 
30 

)1 11 

01 

06 
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BEST COPY AVAULE 

48 



Descn/)ti()fi 



51 How do you feel about coutiiuiing seminary work? 



52 



53 



5() 



5S 
59 



00 



()1 



If you are discontinuing your position in the near future, 
please explain why 

What would you like to see improved in faculty 
performance to make the faculty attractive to those who 
might seek a position on it? 

If you were responsible for recruiting faculty for your 
seminary *vhai two selling points would you make? 

If you were responsible for recruiting faculty for your 
seminary what two cautions would you give? 

Although there can be many reasons for quitting a faculty 
what one or two reasons most have you heard faculty 
members give for cjuitiing? 

How helpful has the PIM- (l^rogram of Priestly Formation) 
been to the institution? 



If helpful, in what has the VVV been helpful? 

As the i^riesihood continues to face new challenges what 
two or three creative suggestions would you make to 
insure that the faculty effectively prepares future priests 
to meet the challenges? 

What do you think will be the most difhcult challenges a 
seminary will face in recruiting faculty members in the 
future? 

What suggestions would you make to meet these 
challenges successfully? 



1. I see myself continuing as k)ng as 
I feel up to it, and 1 am wanted 

2. I see myself dedicating several 
more years to it, but then moving 
on 

3. I see it ending in the near future 



1. \ery helpful 

2. Helpful 

3. Of little help 

4. Of no help 



28 

l4 



23 
50 
25 
01 



study of the Bishops and Major 
Superiors of Religious Institutes 

Bishops' Responses 




A total of 185 
questioJiuaires were sent to 
the Imhops of the U.S. with 
a return of 128 or 69%. 
The responses of these 
bishops follows. 
Seven tee) I percent of the 
bishops own or conduct a 
seminary, and 43% hare 
no person) lel from their 
diocese in semijiaiy work 



How Many Priests Do Dioceses Have in Seminary Work? 

Sixty-four of the 124 dioceses responding have priests in seminary work. 
Bishops who haw priests serving in seminaries average 4.4 priests per diocese. 

Of all the (arch )dioceses reporting in the study a total of IS9 priests from those 
dioceses are in seminary work. 

It .should he noted that .some (arch )dioceses report contrihuting from 8 to 4l 
priests. Ik^low are dioceses in this category 



New York 

C'.hicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Newark 

I.os Angeles 

St, Paul 



4 I 



16 
IS 



(Cleveland 

Brooklyn 

Detroit 

(Cincinnati 

New Orleans 

Milwaukee 



II 
II 
10 
9 
« 



N.B. In some cases, these figures include theologaie, college and high school 
programs. 



How Many Priests Per Diocese Pursue Graduate Studies? 

Eighty percent of the bishops have priests currently pursuing graduate studies. 
They average I." priests per dk)cese, hi those ( arch )dioceses responding to the 
study, a total of 22.-^ priests are pursuing graduate studies. The subjects most 
studied are theology and canon law 

Thirty-one percent of the larch )dioceses report having three or more priests at 
one time pursuing graduate studies. (Arch)dioceses reporting live or more 
priests are: 



Paterson 

Washington 

M)ungstown 

boston 

Toledo 



10 
8 
(S 



Detroit 
Philadelphia 
New York 
kos Angeles 
Newark 



S 
3 
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In the Last Five Years How Many Priests Per Diocese Have Completed 
Graduate Studies? How iMany Dioceses Have a Pohcy Regarding Graduate 
Studies for Diocesan Priests? 

In ihe hisi h\e years dioceses average three priests completing graduate 
studies, with six diocese reporting 10 or more priests completing studies. 

I'ifty-two percent of the dioceses have a policy concerning priests doing further 
studies. Please see the open ended questions on what the policies are. 



How Hxtensive Are the Policies for Diocesan Priests Who Become 
Invoh'ed in Seminary Work? 




Highty-six percent of the dioceses do not have a policy on priests becoming 
involved in seminary work, sr'o do not set a limit on how long a priest may do 
seminarv work, and do not place a limit on how many priests may ix* 
invoKed in seminarv training. 



Major Superiors of Religious 
Institutes' Responses 



7ico biuidred r^ly-seroi 
(jiiestioiniaires were sent to 
major superiors of 
religious i^istitutes with a 
return of 121, or 45%. 



How Many Priests Do Religious Institutes Have in Seminary Work? 

Thirty-two percent of the religious institutes own or conduct a seminary and 
(■)V\) have personnel in seminary work. The average is 3-0 religious priests in 
seminary work per institute. 

Of all the institutes reporting, a total of 631 religious priests are in seminary 
work. 

Seventy-se\en percent o^'the institutes ha\e priests currently pursuing graduate 
studies. 

It should be noted that some religious institutes report contributing from 10 to 
43 priests. Helow aiv the reUgious institutes in this category 

Benedictines """i Marist Brothers 13 
\incentians Redemptorists 12 
Dominicans -49 Sacred Heart Fathers K) 
Jesuits h3 Pallotlines 10 
CMC 16 

N.B. These hgures only represent those who replied to the study. 
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How Many Priests Per Religious Institute Pursue (iraduate Studies? 

Oflhc 121 religious inMitiites responding, a total of 29"" religions priests are 
pursuing graduate studies. This averages to 2.S religious priests per institute. 

The suhjeeis most studied are theology and the social sciences. 



In the Last Five Years How Many Priests Per Religious Institute Have 
Completed (iraduate Studies? How many Religious Institutes Have a 
Policy Regarding Graduate Studies? 

In the last li\e years religious institutes averaged 3.^ priests receiving graduate 
degrees, with six histitutes reporting 10 or more priests receiving degrees. 




How Extensive Are the Policies for Priests Who Become Involved in 
Seminary Work? 

Sevem\' percent do not have a policy on priests hecoming invohed in seminary 
work, do not set a limit on how k)ng he may do seminary work, and Wo 
do not place a limit on how many priests may he in\'ol\'ed in seminary training. 



Responses of the Bishops and Major 
Superiors of ReUgious Institutes to 
Open-Ended Questions 



Questions were asked of 
ihe bishops cuid major 
superiors to e}icoura^e 
theni to respond to 
semincuy issues in their 
own words. 



Do you have a policy concerning priests doing further studies? If yes, 
please briefly describe the policy 

l-ifty-two percent of the dioceses, and ol" religious institutes ha\'e a policy 
I'or dioceses these policies revolve around contingencies, sabbaticals or the 
commitment of the diocese. 

Contingencies: 

Many hi.shops say doing further graduate studies depends on whether: 

^ .-\ priest has talents and a propensity for the work. 

<> There is a diocesan need. 

<> Priests are available. 

^ Mow long a priest is ordained. 

<> A priest is approved by the bishop and personnel board. 
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Sabbaticals: 

ScN'cral bishops haw sablxilical policies which encourage priests lo do liinher 
siialies. Pohcies vary: 

o 1 lave a number of |')riesis per year take a sabbaiical. 

o One week for all priests per year wiih all reimbursemenis covered by 
diocese. 

o One sabbaiical every 10 years. 

o One diocesan priesi on sabbaiical every seniesier. 

o One sabbatical of six monihs every seven years a inan is a priesi. 

Cofumitment to further studies: 

A number of bishops say ihey are commiiied lo: 

o Keeping one or more priests in graduate studies on a regular basis. 

o Encouraging priests tt) attend simimer programs. 

Most religious institutes i-esponding. unlike dioceses, make it a requirement 
that priests go on for graduate studies after ordination. These institutes have the 
expectation that their priests will continue their education. 

When Priests Pursue further Studies, in (icneral How Do You Feel Other 
Priests React to This? 

The majority of bishops, and all of the religious institutes feel that priests who 
pursue further studies are looked upon favorably. 

A few bishops who had negaliw observations to make commented: 

o Some priests don't feel as though they have the same opportunity (time and 
money ) to be able to do studies in comparison with others. 

o Some priests believe they are witnessing "perpetual studenthood" when 
certain priests gt) t)ff for studies. 

o Some feel that when too many go off to school at the same time the 
sabbatical fund is depleted. 

Do You Have a Policy for Priests Becoming Involved in Seminwy Work? 

Only i r\) of dioceses and 19% of religious institutes indicated there is a policy 
The primary recjuirement is to have the approval of the bishop or superior. 

A few bishops and religious institutes mentioned that aptitude was required as 
a prerequisite. 
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Hoiv Necesscoy is a Predominately Priest Faculty for Today^s Seminary 
Training!'' 

The niajoriiy of bishop.s feci a prccloiiiinaiely priesi faciihy i.s iK*a*s.sai'\": 

I'or m()dclii\u priosily .spirit iialiiy, coniniiiiiicnt, celibacy lcarnii\i;. 
pricslhood, and ^ood litiiruic.s. 

I'or crcaiini» a priestly cm irtninicnt. 

l-or economic reasons. 

Mo.si relii^ioLis insiiiLites wotdd second the ahoxe, hut are less insi.sient that this 
hai^pen at all costs. 

A ^ood number of bishop.s and relii^ious institutes feel that a faculty should be 
mixed as long as priests are in the majority, orihodoxy is preserved, 
competency is i»uarantced. and quality is upheld. 

Both feel it is necessary to haw a mixed faculty in lit^bt )f fewer [priests, and 
also because there is a need for seminarians to under.siand the laity 

few bi.slK)ps, and a .slightly larger iiuniber of religious institutes do not feel a 
predominately priest faculty is necessary as long as the es.sentials of academic 
excellence and a solid spiritual formation is maintained. 

(iivcn the Number of Priests ^bur Diocese and Religious Institute Has. 
Their Size. Needs and Resources, in What Way Do You Feel You (^an Best 
Contribute to Seminary Training in the Future? 

Bi.shop.s and religious in.stitutes both said: 

By committing a certain percentage t)f priesi.s from the diocese for .seminary 
wt)rk. 

By making a top priority the training of qualihed prie.si.s. 
By prayer. 

By keeping a close relatitMi.ship w ith the seminary 

Many religious institutes .see as their charism the training of .seminary 
personnel. 

Many bishop.s .said the\ want to contribute a priest or two to seminary work, but 
that they just don't haw any to spare. W hereas religit)us in.siiiule.s feel the 
contribution is an expected top pi k)i ity. 

Sewral bi.shops .said if a priest did in fact w ant to teach, even though they were 
.short, the priest would be allowed to teach if qualihed. 
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What Do You Think Should be Done Nationally, and Nov^\ To Provide 
Priests for Seminary Faculties? 

A signiticani number of bishops and religious institutes suggest the 
consolidation of smaller seminaries, the development of regional seminaries, 
and the better sharing of personnel and resources among seminaries. Another 
significant number suggests establishing a national pool'clearing house of 
priests dedicated to seminary work. This would entail identifying seminarians 
who would be considered good future seminary personnel and actively 
recruiting present priests with qualiHcaik)ns. 

Some bishops suggest more contact with seminaries, and support for them. 

Some bishops and religk)us institutes feel larger dioceses must contribute 
more priests. 

Some bishops would like to see a national plan that would make shared 
responsibility for seminaries a top priority 



CTL 
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Bishops and Religious Institutes 
Survey Instruments and Raw Data 



Item 



Description 



Level 



Percentage 



Bishops Institutes 



1. Docs your diocese or religious instiuilc have ils own or 
conduct a seminary? 

2. Does your diocese or religious insiilule have personnel 
teaching in seminaries? 

3. Please give the number of your priests who are presently 
involved \\\[h .seminar\- training. 



Yes 



Yes 



4. 



How many of your priests are currently pursuing 
graduate studies? 
(Write 0 if none) 

In the past S years how many priests have completed 
graduate degrees? 

If you have priests in graduate studies please list their 
major areas of study. 

.\unif)as 





Bishops 


Institutes 


Theology 


2S 




Systemaiics 


14 


12 


Moral Theology Hlhics 


20 


r 


Pastoral Theology 


(W 




Total Theology 


(r 


8(J 


Psychology. (A)unselling. Social 






Work. Anthropology 


21 


^" 


Scripture 


1=) 


2-1 


Spirituality 


13 


23 


Canon Law 


61 


IS 


Civil Law 


00 


03 


Literature Hnglish 


03 


IS 


History. Church 1 listory 


08 




Pairistics 


02 


1)1 


Liturgy 


13 


02 



4.^ 



33 



62 



Mean = 4.4/dioc 
Mean = S.5/order 



Mean 
Mean 



Mean 
Mean 



l.^/dioc 
2.5/order 



3.0 dioc 
3.4 'order 
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Sumhers 



Risbaps Institutes 



Philosophy 

Education/RchgioLis Eduauion, 
Business & Educational 
Administration 

Horn i let ics 

Religion and Cu'iure, F^ne Arts, 

Library Science 
Classics 
Other 

TOXAI. 



Item 



8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 

U. 

IS. 



Ih. 



01 


08 


IS 


r 


01 


01 


03 


OS 


00 


01 


_00 




223 


IT 



Religious insiiiuies report 3"^ members pursuing studies 
in Communications, Film, Theater, Missiology 
Economics, Biology Monastic Studies. Black Studies. 
Mathematics. French, Japanese, Computers, and 
Industrial Relations, 



Percentage 



Description 



Level 



Bishops Institti tes 



Does your diocese- religious institute have a policy M's 
concerning priests doing further studies? 

If yes, please brietly describe the policy 

When priests pursue further studies, in general how do 
you feel other priests react to this? 

Does your diocese religious institute have a policy for Yes 
priests becoming involved in seminary work? 

If yes, what ;equired to be released for this work? 

is there a limit or stipulated time on how k)ng priests M's 
may do seminary training? 

Do you place a limit on how many priests may be Yes 
involved in seminary training? 

How necessary is a predominately priest faculty for 
today's seminary training? Please comment on why it is 
necessary, or not so necessary 

(ii\en the number of priests your dk)cesc religious 
institute bas, its si/e. needs and resources, in what way 
do you feel your diocese religious institute can best 
contribute to seminary training in the future? 

W hat do vou think should be done nationally and now. (o 
pro\ide priests for seminary faculties in the future? ^ 



19 



.^0 



04 
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Sttufy of Seminary Administrators' 
Experiences in Hiring Faculty 



Responses of the Seminary Administrators to 
Open-Ended Questions 




Seed to model diversity 
witLmi the Church — to 
show students there are 
qualified theologians who 
are not just priests. 



If you attempted to hire new faculty, did you seek a lay person or woman 
religious specifically? 

Yes = 10 No = 24 

Please briefly describe why you sought a lay person or woman religious 
specifically 

o We consider it \ aluable to have a woman on the formation staff to provide a 
Feminine perspective and lo lielp us to be sensitive to women's concerns. 

<» Need lo model diversity within the church — to show students there are 
qualified theologians who are naijusl priests, lb offer another perspective. 

<» W'e wanted women's experience and their pen.pective both in and out of the 
classroom. 

<» Belter balance and representation on faculty 
o *Ib di\ersify our faculty 
o W ish to hire more women. 

o We want both lay and or female well represented in our department. 

(> Acti\ely sought women religious and lay people to bring diversity to the 
faculty 

^ Model coli.iboration in ministry 

^ Area more proper to lay minister religious. 

^ Better cjualiHcations. 

o NO. We are a diocesan seminary and ilie bishop cooperated in pro\ iding 
one of the persons we asked for in both positions. It isn't always this 
successful. 

o ^'HS. in a particular case. Predecessor was a religious woman. Sensiiiw to 
facult\' balance a needs of students for diversitv 
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If you are in a position to hire new faculty for 1992-93, will you change 
your search process in any way? 

Yes = 3 No = 30 

Do you have written policies guidelines for hiring a new faculty? 

Y^^s = r Nt) = l4 

Please describe briefly what your search process is and how you will 
change it. 

o \\c have used reputable journals and papers lo place ads; have contaeied 
universities and have made personal inquiries. If there is more to be done 
\vi)uld like to learn about other methods. 

o The search committees have three faculty members ( reduction by one ), one 
tacukv member from another school in the consortium, and one student 
(not students on previous committee). The "outside" faculty member will 
be more involved in select it)n of candidates for interview than previously 

o First we contact the relit^itms ct)mmunities which sponsor the school, then 
we advertize the posititnis. 

^ We advertise widely and use national magazines. We may try more informal 
contract. 

o Process is good. Need tt) start prt)cess earlier 

o Prefer personal contact iiKiuiry rather than advertising. 

^ More extensive advertising. 

If you lost faculty in the last two years, what generally were the reasons 
for departure? 

o Retirement was mt)st often cited (ten times ) as the reason for faculty 
departures. 

o job offers at universities, both (:atht)lic and secular led to nine departures. 

o Return to parochial ministry produced the same number of departures, 
nine. 

o Transfers within religious community including promotions tt) 
administration was cited eight times 
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o Negative review and termination as a result of internal processes 
occasioned six departures. 

o Resignation from priesthood led lo four departures. 

o Assignment to a diocesan position resulted in four departures. 

<> Voluntary resignation linked to the end of a term^contract produced three 
departures. 

Other responses were: 

<> Preaching/Hcjmiletics: He felt that he had reached the point where he no 
longer had the full support of the administration. 

<> Moral Theology: She gave us no reason for the resignation. But the fact that 
she was not recommended for promotion and sabbatical was a significant 
factor 

<> Seminary forniation too demanding. 
<> Change in organizational structure. 

o One priest was suffering from his previous "workaholic * schedule and 
became sick after being assigned here — it caught up with him. 

o One religious sister did not want to serve were she could not be spiritual 
director for seminarians. 

o One person left because of a felt lack of colleagueship in the school and in 
the consortium; the other left for an administrative position which enabled 
him to be closer to his family 

<> One professor had not finished his doctorate in the two years provided, he 
also sought greater Hnancial security incompatibility with other faculty and 
with church teaching authority in seminary training. 

<> Desire to return to Caiiadian home. 

o One faculty member accepted a position in the I'nited States; he felt he 
needed a change after 10 years in Toronto. 

<> W'e will have several retirenients in the 1990's, as an aging faculty comes to 
age 65. Some are planning to stay on part-time at partial salary which our 
college encourages because of financial pressures, shortage in number of 
points available for assignment. 

o I'inishing terminal degree. 
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Please add any further comments you feel appropriate on the hiring of 
future faculty 

o At least at the Toronto school of theology, we seven members of the 
consortium and the TST itself, are all coming to a new financial crunch, 
akin to the one which helped prompt the federation in 1969. The recession 
will force us to further rationalize hiring, cut the number of positions. Work 
k)ads will increase for those lucky enough to find work. 

O it is very difficult to find qualified priests to teach in seminaries. NX'e should 
find some way by which we can identify' priests who are qualified and 
willing to teach in seminaries. 

o The challenge is to achieve the right balance on the faculty And to balance 
the budget! 

o The decreasing pool of priests and financial burden of hiring lay faculty will 
be a problem. 

o >Xe have found it very difficult to iden if\' qualified persons seeking 
openings. The response to advertising in k)cal and natk)nal publicatk)ns 
does not yield quick responses. Prk)r notice and patience are demanded. 

o Our process needs to be intensive but informal. \Xe are k)oking for a very 
specialized person. A general want ad seems to create more difficulty than 
paying careful attentk)n to informal k)ads. 

o Bishops must aUow priests to track outside of dk)cese when qualified 
individuals applied, in two cases we hired the one and only individual with 
good qualificatk)ns who applied. We just looked out. 

o Presently all permanent, full-time faculty are Roman Catholic religk)us. In 
the future we will seek to hire more lay faculty especially faculty who arc of 
Hispanic origin, in regard to affirmative actk)n, we are trying to build a 
cluster of Ilispanics on the faculty rather than seeking other ethnic or nrial 
minority groups (although we would be delighted to have a more racially 
diverse faculty). 

o Hiring teaching faculty has not been too difficult. Occask)nally bishops are 
rekictant to release a priest. When a priest is released we must send him to 
school to become academically qualified. Generally, priests are not too 
enthusiastic about returning to the seminary undertaking graduate studies, 
and serving in a seminary setting. 

o If bishops really believe what they w y'y.c about the vital importance of 
seminary formatum, they should be more willing to release their priests for 
a five year term of service in seminaries. 

o The pool of qualifi Hi people in decreasing fewer seminaries with strtMiger 
academic programs would enable better formation. 
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A need to eiicourage diocesan bishops to listen to requests for priests to 
study For advanced degrees. There is a need for people trained other than 
as canoii lawyers. 

Although we are blessed by the support of a cooperative and understanding 
bishop, the signs indicate that this situation will become increasingly 
problematic as the number of priests declines. So far, we have not had 
problems hiring faculty 

It is becoming more and more difficult because of the image of seminaries 
as academically closed institutions. Many perceive seminaries as places of 
indoctrination centers. The requirement that qualified professors be 
ordained priests is burdensome. 

Most replacements and additions were part of a faculty renewal plan. 

There is a smaller pool of future faculty 

IMshops seem reluctant to release people for seminary work. 

The challenge of finding male religious faculty for an institution \ as CTr 
will become increasingly difficult. 

Looking for more ethnic representation, specifically Hispanic and Black. 
Persons who are capable of adult models of learning. 

\x\ the last live years I have had great trouble in hiring. Turned down by 
bishops in several cases. This last time I was fortunate that the .society had 
someone to send because one of our other houses ck)sed. 
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Seminary Administrators Survey 
Instrument and Raw Data 




Fifty'SLx (56) major 
theologates were sim^ey^ed 
and 38 or 68% responded. 
Three (3) theologates 
responded they were not 
attefiipting to hire anyone. 



Within the last 2 years in which areas of study did you attempt to hire 
new faculty, or replace them? 

TABLE 1 

Number of 



l42 New Positions or Replacements 



Field 


New Positions 


Replacetnetits 


1. Old Testament Studies 


1 


13 


2. New Testament Studies 


3 


8 


3. Systematic/Dogmatic Theology 


8 


15 


4. Moral Theology 


3 


11 


5. Liturgy/vSacraments 


1 


6 


6. Preaching/Momilctics 


3 


12 


Pastoral Counseling 


4 


2 


8. Spirituality 


2 


1 


9. Church I listory 


1 




10. Canon Law 


1 


3 


1 1. Field Education/Supervised Ministry 


3 


13 


12. Spiritual Formation Faculty 


3 


8 


13. Other 


_6 




TOTAL 


39 


To3 



when divided by the 38 seminaries that replied, we liave an average 3 "' new 
positions or replacements per seminary every 2 years. 
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Tabic 2 represents the number and type of persons that were sought 
when seminaries attempt to fill new positions or replace a person for a 
position, 

A. Diocesan priest F Vocational status was not a consideration 

B. Religious order priest G. Preference given to ordained candidates, hut 
C Religious sister/brother open to all 

D. Lay woman H, Other 

£ Lay man 



TABLE 2 





A 


II. 


c 


o. 


/•. 




a. 


//. 


O.T. Studies 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


NT. Studies 




2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


Dt)gmatic Theology 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


6 


1 


Moral 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


4 


1 


Liturgy/SC 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Homiletics 


4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


6 


0 


Pastoral Counseling 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


0 


Spirituality 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Church History 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


Canon Law 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Field Ed 


4 


0 


2 


1 


0 


4 


3 


0 


Spiritual I-brmation I-aculty 




1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Other 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


TOTALS 


28 


IS 


s 


6 


s 


34 


3H 


11 
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Table 3 indicates the ease/difficulties Seminary Administrators had in 
hiring for the position indicated below, 

A. Hired person with desired C Tnahle to hire person, leti position open 
qualiHcations D. Tnable lo hire person and will use pari- 

B. Hired qualilied person, not lime faculiy 
exactly what was desired £ Other 



TABLE 3 





,4. 


li. 


c. 


o. 




O.T. Studies 


7 


1 


0 


1 


0 


N.T. Studies 


6 


1 


0 


I 


1 


Dogmatic Theology 


12 


0 


1 


1 


1 


Moral 


5 


2 


0 


2 


1 


Liturgy/SC 


2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


Homilclics 


3 


5 




2 


0 


Counseling 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Spirituality 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Church History 


2 


0 


1 


2 


0 


Canon Law 


1 


0 


{) 


0 


0 


Field Ed 


12 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Spiritual I-ormation I'aculty 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


TOTALS 




r 


8 


11 


3 
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Tabic 4 indicates the ease/difficulties Seminary Administrators had in 
hiring the pers()n(s) they wanted. 

A No diflicLiliy 

B. Bishop' superior would not 6' 

release j^ersoii H. 
C Lack ofqualilied candidates /. 

applying 

I). Salar\' too low / 
'loo many formation 
responsihiliiies required K 



Person rec|uired (o live on campus 
Publishinj^ rec|uiremeni loo stringent 
Research opportunities too limited 
Opening occurred too late to 
conduct proper search 
Reluctance of priests to lea\'e 
parochial ministry 
Other 



TABLE 4 





A. 


H. 


c. 


/;. 


a. 


/: 


a. 


//. 


/. 


/ 


K. 


OT Studies 


5 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


N.T. Studies 


5 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Dogmatic Theology 


11 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Moral 




1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Liturgy/SC 


1 


1 


1 


i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


liomileiics 




0 


s 


") 


0 


0 


0 


0 


i 


0 


0 


Counseling 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Spirituality 


) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Church History 


2 


0 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Canon Law 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Field Kd 


6 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Spiritual I-ormation l-aculi\ 


S 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


Other 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


TOTALS 


S2 


■4 




() 


1 


0 


0 


0 


<s 


2 


1 
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